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Preface. 

In presenting this treatise before the public a few words 
of explanation are deemed necessary. Being desirous that the 
Arabic text which is herewith given, should exhibit a faithful 
transcript of Ibn Abd El-Hakem's ms., we Kave retained in 
the former certain forms of expression which are not com- 
monly used by other authors. The learned reader will not 
take exception to these words, when he is apprized that they 
form a part of the peculiar style of Ibn Abd El-Hakem. A 
strict adherence to the original has been observed in the trans- 
lation so far as the same was practicable. There are instances 
in which we have had recourse to a free translation, perceiving 
that a literal one would be somewhat unintelligible to those 
not conversant with, the Arabic. In the exegetical notes the state- 
ments of our author are compared with those of other writers; 
and whenever they seem to differ, an attempt is made to re- 
concile them. Our investigations are based chiefly on the do- 
cuments which have lately been published, either in the origi- 
nal texts or in the translations. These for the most part, were 
not used by our predecesso^. Though these sources enable 
us to obtain satisfactory resujlts on many questions, on others 
they merely serve to increase the difficulties; for their state- 
ments are at variance with those of other ancient writers. The 
present treatise is chiefly occupied with the solution of these 
difficulties. In conducting our inquiries we were guided by 
the consideration, that, m order to reconcile the discrepancies 
of the original sourc/cs on particular points, regard must be 
paid to the history of a whole period; and that, when two 
traditions contradict each other, the preference should be given 
to the one which involves the least difficulties, and which alone 
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enables us to account for the origin of the other. A slight 
perusal of the following pages will be sufficient to make the 
reader acquainted with the principles which have guided us in 
our investigations. Due regard has been paid to the distinct 
merits of various authors, and their statements have been tested 
by the claims which these present upon our consideration. The 
testimony of no author, however high his authority, has been 
deemed infallible. Ibn Abd El-Hakem has been summoned 
before the same tribunal as the other authors with whose sta- 
tements the opinions of the former are at variance. And not- 
withstanding his high claims to attention on account both of 
the age in which he lived and of the merits he possesses as 
an author, still his testimony has not always been received as 
correct. 

The peculiarities of this treatise consist in independent in- 
vestigations of the original documents lately brought into light, 
and in arranging the facts which these and others contain in 
such a manner, as to meet the difficulties which a comparison 
of these sources exhibits. The conclusions at which we have 
arrived, in some instances agree with those of our predeces- 
sors, still the premises from which these have been drawn, 
differ from theirs. The results of our investigations are not 
so new, as the method by which they have been obtained. 
This was to be expected from the nature of the case; for the 
accounts given in the sources lately discovered, differ so much 
from the traditions of other trustworthy authorities, that one 
modern writer, on consulting both, has been led in many in- 
stances to reject the testimony of the latter, and to construct 
his theories entirely on the statements of the former. This he 
has done, taking into account the general merits of individual 
authors, rather than the weight which is to be attached to their 
testiniony in particular cases. His predecessors, on the other 
handy pursued their investigations without consulting some of 
the most important original documents, these being at the time 
but little known. 

In the following pages constant references are made to 
the opinions of modern authors, as well as to the facts which 
are recorded in the ancient sources. The treatise would per- 



haps be more attractive to a certain class of readers, if the 
results of our investigations were communicated in the narra- 
tive form, and the investigations themselves conducted in the 
exegetical notes: for in the latter the transition from one sub- 
ject to another is often so abrupt as not to be pleasing; where- 
as in the former the subjects might be changed without at- 
tracting necessarily the reader's attention. — He would thus 
be imperceptibly carried forward by the flow of the discburse; 
and would first be aware of the progress he had made, when 
he should have arrived at the end. Many have an antipathy 
to all kinds of learned commentaries: they contend themselves 
with knowing results, disregarding altogether the processes by 
which these have be«n obtained. But he who is inspired with 
true love for science, knows how to appreciate inquiries after 
truth as how to value truth itself. Truth is to him its own re- 
ward. He is thus doubly recompenced, first, by the search, 
and secondly by the attainment. 

In correcting the first proof-sheet we wrote the proper 
name Ibn Elkouthiya, with the letter* y before the letter i: this 
method of spelling the word is true is not exactly wrong, still, 
on a maturer consideration, we cannot but deem the ortho- 
graphy followed in the other parts of the treatise, preferable. 
We made the alteration in the first instance, following the au- 
thority of M. Cherbonneau; not, however, taking into conside- 
ration that we were acting inconsistent with ourselves in de- 
parting in one particular instance from a method which we 
had all but universally adopted in similar cases. The same 
observation is applicable to the name Ifrikiya, in which case 
also the letter i should precede the letter y. The learned rea- 
der need not to be informed that it is extremely difficult to 
express in German or English characters many sounds of the 
Arabic alphabet; for the former possess very imperfect means 
of communicating the peculiar Arabic modifications of the Den- 
tals, of the Linguals, and of the Gutturals. Hence Oriental 
Scholars employ different characters to represent the powers of 
these letters. One instance connected with the history of the 
conquest of Andalus will suffice as an illustration. — The 
governor Han'tala is called Hanzala by Weil, Handala by De 
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Slane, Hondhalah by De Gayangos, Hanihala by Lembke, and 
Hantala by Aschbach. We have distingaished Jp from J? and 
o by simply marking the English t^ knowing thai our language 
is incapable of expressing the peculiar sound of the former letter. 
It is much to be regretted that a certain formula has not been 
universally agreed upon in reference to the proper method of 
rendering the Arabic proper names into another language; and 
that Oriental Scholars have not paid to this subject the atten- 
tion which is due to its importance. Systems, however, have 
been established for this purpose, but these are so defective 
that they are not followed even by those who introduced them. 

This treatise having been printed on the Continent, we 
soUcit the indulgence of the English read^s for any typogra- 
phical errors which may inadvertently have crept into the work. 
Indeed most of these are so palpable that it would be absurd 
to suppose for a moment that they are mistakes of ours. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity of acknowledging 
my great and many obligations to Professor Ewald, under 
whose direction I have pursued my studies in the Oriental 
languages, and whose efficiency as a Teacher is even worthy 
of his importance as an Investigator in that department. 

Goettingen, June the 10 th. 1858. 
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Historical Introduction. 

Historical investigations can only be conducted with success, 
when original documents are consulted, and a true estimate 
formed o£ their respective value. The historian must investigate 
the originalv sources, in order to obtain materials for his work ; 
for matters of fact are th§^ foundation of all history. " A judi- 
cious arrangement of these, and their^impartial narriition cannot 
but enhance the value a)f a work, thb chief merits of which 
depend upon the ^materials and upon the skill displayed in 
using them. However ample and reliable the former may be^ 
skill must be called into play by the historian. This is used 
to good purpose, whenever employed in tracing the connexion 
between the events of the past, so as to present them in that 
order in which they occurred. The historian cannot restore 
the natural order of events unless he discovers their eternal 
fitness, as well as their mutual influence upon each other. This 
is his most noble , and at the same time his most difficult task. 

Many authors entertain, not only foolish, but really 
dishonest objections to acknowledge the sources whence 
they derive valuable information. In some cases the citation 
of authorities adds but little to the merits of a work. In others 
a constant reference to the original sources is necessary as well 
as desirable; for by that means the author is enabled to prove 
the correctness of his views, and the reader is placed in a 
better position to judge of the merits of the work. 

That period of the history of Spain, which we are 
about to treat, demands the utmost care in the perusal of the 
original documents, as well as a judicious arrangement of the 
inaterials they contain, in order to clear up the obscurity in 
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which this period is enveloped. The difTiculties which a histo- 
rian of the Mohammedan conquest of Spain has to contend 
with, arise partly from the contradictory statements in the ori- 
ginal sources, and partly from the silence observed by these on 
some important questions. From one or other of these causes, 
or from a combination of both, the period of Spanish history 
during which the country was governed by the house of the 
Umaiyad, is one of the most obscure which falls within the de- 
partment of serious history. And notwithstanding the confusion 
and uncertainty which still prevail on particular points, it must 
be admitted that this history as a whole is ilow better under- 
stood than it was formerly. That the publication of ancient 
documents has contributed greatly to this happy result, may be 
learnt from a moderate acquaintance with the literature of the 
period in question. It is a cheering incident, that a work which 
only half a century ago was regarded as the most satisfactory 
record of this period, both on account of its extensive use of 
the original documents, as well as the accuracy of the results 
it presented, has been so far excelled by others of a later date 
that the defects of the former are now generally acknowledged. 
This affords a proof of the progress made in clearing up the 
obscurity hanging over the subject. Though Conde's work (for to 
this we allude) made an epoch on its first appearance, and 
contains much rare information which may be turned to 
good purpose by the historian of the present day, still its nu- 
merous blunders and contradictions, its entire want of critical 
notes, and the uncouth arrangement of its materials, are defects 
which cannot fail to attract the attention of the scholar, and 
diminish considerably the value of the work in his estimation; 
though they have escaped the observation of certain class of 
readers. 

We deem it unnecessary to discuss the merits of the earfy 
sources of this history the general character of which may be 
supposed to be sufficiently known. But the original documents 
which have been lately discovered, and the works which have 
been lately published, call for especial notice. To these we 
have frequent occassion to refer in the notes. 

We commence the review of the sources by giving a short 
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account of th^ most ancient and in many respects the most trust- 
worthy authority pn the history of the period in questiop; — - 
the work of Ibn Ahd- El-Hakeml 

The name of this author written fully is as follows. — Abd- 
Errahman Ibn-Abd-El-Hakero. He was a native of Egypt, and died 
in the year A.H.237 (A,D8I0 — 1) and was interred at the south 
side of bis fathers tomb at ol9^ Cairo. He was a Traditionist and 
a Historian and wrote two works, — one a History of Egypt, 
a part of which work was published by Dr. Karle*), the 
other a History of the Mohammedan Conquest of Spain, which 
is now edited for the first time. The manuscript a copy of 
which is herewith given is a continuation of the History of the 
Conquest of Ifrikyia, which has been twice translated into French 
hy De. Slane. The first of these translations appeared in the 
Journal Asiatique in the year 1844; and the second in an Ap- 
pendix to the translation of Ibn Khaldun on the History of the 
Berbers in the year 1852. The original mss. Nr. 635 and 785 
of this work, are in the National Library in Paris; and were 
copied by Professor Ewald in the year 1829. It is through the 
kindness of this truly distinguished man in placing his copy at 
my disposal that I was enabled to undertake the task of editing 
the present work. 

Ibn Abd-El-Hakem, in common with many other Moham- 
medan writers, commences the history of the conquest of Spain 
by recounting briefly the circumstances connected with the 
history of Ifrikyia which led to the invasion of Andalus; and 
throughout the work the author gives a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the manner in which the administration of Ifrikyia was 
conducted, up to the time of the overthrow of the dynasty of 
the Umaiyad. That he should have related the history of both 
provinces in connexion with each other, was the more proper 
and necessary, as the relation between both was such, as to 
render a separate history of the one without any reference to 
that of the other, not only not desirable but even impossible; 
for Spain for the time being, was a Mohammedan province. 



*) Under the title Ibn Abdolhakami Libellus de Historia. Aegypti 
Aatiqua. GoUingae sumtibas Oieterichiaois, 1856. 
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subject to the rule of the governors of Ifrikyia, who appointed 
and deposed the rulers of Andalus, in compliance with the 
dictates of their own arbitrary will. 

The expedition into Spain was undertaken by the Moslems 
at a period, when their authority in Ifrikyia was so firmly esta- 
blished, that the Berber tribes, refractory as they were, did not 
venture to dispute this supremacy for the space of twelve years. 
At the expiration of that time, an insurrection instigated and 
headed by Meisara the „ignoble" broke out, which after many 
bloody encounters was at length suppressed by the governor 
Hantala. The consequence of this revolt in Ifrikyia was the 
rebellion of the Berbers in Spain, who taking advantage of the 
critical state of the country endeavoured to shake off the yoke 
of the Arabs, and make themselves masters of the province. 
This insurrection having failed of its object, and the differences 
of the parties having been adjusted , Andalus again enjoyed the 
blessings of peace which however was of a short duration, as 
the Arabs soon after that began to grow dissatisfied and quar- 
relled among themselves. The consequences of this dissatisfac- 
tion belonging to a later period of Spanish history cannot here 
be entered upon. 

Ibn Abd-EI-Hakem , after giving a concise account of the 
landing in Spain of the two governors — Tarik and Musa, their 
march through the country, their return to the East, and their 
mutual recriminations in the presence of the Khalif, proceeds 
with the history of Ifrikyia without even referring to that of 
Spain for the period of eight years, viz. from the year 97 to 
the year 105. At the end of which time resuming the narra- 
tive of the history of Spain, he makes two statements, one of 
which is irreconcilable with the unanimous testimony of other 
writers; the other corroborated by only one authority. We 
refer to his statement relative to the time of Anbasa's accession 
to power, and to the name of his immediate predecessor. But 
as these two points are discussed at full length in the notes, it 
is not necessary that we should take any further notice of them 
in the Introduction. 

From the above-mentioned period to the end of his work 
Ibn Abd-El-Hakem is so much occupied with the history of 
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Ifrikyia, that he allows the reader only occasional glimpses into 
that of Spain. He does not even mention the name of the last 
governor of Andalus under the dynasty of the Umaiyad, but 
closes the work by recounting the disturbances of the Berbers 
in Ifrikyia during the administration of Abd-Errahman Ibn Ha- 
bib, who after endeavouring in vain to make himself master of 
Spain, succeeded in obtaining the highest authority in Ifrikiya. 

From a sUght perusal of the ms. and the sketch we have 
JQSt, drawn of its contents, it will be seen that the chief merit 
of the work consists in its being a faithful chronicle of events 
as recorded in the best traditions, which had come down to 
our author from his ancestors. 

That the work is wanting in unity of plan, is deficient 
in minute details, and is incomplete as the history of the period 
of which it treats, are defects which it has in common with 
other Arabic works of the same age. Indeed the art of writing 
history had then made but little progress among the Moslems, 
and the accuracy for which their works became justly renow- 
ned at a later period is missed in a great measure in their 
earlier histories. This is the chief cause of the obscurity which 
still prevails on the history of the Mohammedan conquest of 
Spain. 

Ibn El-Kouthyia's work Entitled Fotouh Elandalos Lilmosli- 
min. This is in ms. in the Imperial Library of Paris. Extracts 
from it translated into French, appeared in the Journal Asiati- 
qae (Avril — Mai) 1853, and (Nov. — Oct.) 1856: the translator 
being M. Cherbonneau. This work recommends itself to our 
especial consideration by its antiquity, as well as by the fact 
that the author was equally related to both parties concerned 
in the conquest of Andalus. The author, whose name was 
Aba Beer Mohammed Ibn Omar, Ibn Abd Elaziz, Ibn Ibrahim, 
Ibn Aisa, Ibn Mozahim, lived within a hundred years of the 
events he records in his history ; and was by the paternal side 
a descendant of an Arabic Prince, and by the maternal of a 
Gothic Princess. This circumstance tends to awaken in the 
reader a lively interest for the author, and to inspire confidence 
in the impartiality of his narrative. Ibn El-Kouthyia's mother 
was the Christian Princess Sarah the grand-daughter of Witiza, 
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one of the last kings oi the Goths. Being deprived by her 
uncle Ardebast of her dominions, this Princess went to the East 
to complain to the Khalif Hisham Ibn Abd El-Melik of the in- 
justice she was suffering at the hands of her relative. This 
application met with its desired effect; for the Khalif percei- 
ving the justice of her claim as well as her courage, was easily 
persuaded to grant to her a restitution of her rights. He gave 
her at the same time in marriage to a Prince of the family of 
the Umaiyad (the then ruling dynasty in the East), of the name 
of Aisa Ibn Mozahim. The issue of this marriage was Ibn 
El-Kouthyia, who lived first at Seville, and afterwards removed 
to Cordova where his family were residing. In his youth he 
attended the lectures of several learned men, extracts from which 
he published in the work now under consideration. He is also 
the author of a treatise on the Arabic conjugation, and was 
acknowledged to be one of the most learned men of the age. 
He died in Cordova on the 23'^ of Rebia the first, of the year 
A. H. 376. A. D. 877. - i 

Not having seen the original text of this work we deem 
it but just to quote the words of the translator, who in the 
Journal Asiatique*) expresses himself as to the general charac- 
ter of the author in the following manner. Ibn El-Kouthyia 
unit avec bonhedr le talent du conteur a la gravite de I'historien. 
On regrette cependant que son livr, si interessant d'ailleurs offre 
plutot un ensemble vari^ d'erudition, qu' une histoire raisonnee. 
On voudrait y trouver la philosophie de faits a c6te de ce que 
j'appellerai le pittoresque. Le Style d'Ibn - El - Kouthyia est es- 
sentiellement Arabe, et brille autant par la propriete de mots 
que par le laconisme de la phrase. See further M. Dozy Hi- 
stoire de TAfrique et de I'Espagne, entitled Albayano'l Mogreb 
set.I. p. 28 — 30. Reinaud Invasion des Sarrasins en France p. 6. 

The work of Tabari Entitled Annals of the Kings and the 
ambassadors of God is in ms. in the University Library of 
Berhn. Professor Ewald made a copy of it which he kindly 
lent to us while the present treatise was preparing for publication. 

Abu Jaafar Muhammed Ibn Jarir Ibn Jezid Ibn Khalid At- 



*) Ser. 5. Tom. 8. 1856. 
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Tabari (a native of Taberestan) was aa Imam (^master of the 
highest authority)^^ in various branches of knoweldge such as 
Koranic interpretation, traditions, jurisprudence, history, and 
was the author of the great commentary on the Koran, and 
the celebrated work now under consideration. These produc- 
tions bear testimony to his extensive information, and great 
abilities. He was born A. H. 224 (A. D. 838 — 9) at Amul in 
Taberestan, and died in Baghdad on the 25 th. of Shawwal 
A.H.31() (Feb. A. D. 923) See Ibn Khallikan Vol. I. p. 597. Et- 
Taberi annales regum atque legatorum Dei editt Kosegarten. 

As the work of Et- Tabari contains but occasional referen- 
ces to the history of Spain within the period in question, we 
must content ourselves with giving a summary account of 
its character. It will be seen from our notes, that in most 
eases Tabari agrees with Ibn Abd - El - Hakem. Indeed the ge- 
neral similarity of views of both authors is such as only to be 
accounted for on the supposition, that both borrowed their ma- 
terials from the same original sources. In this case the testi- 
mony of Tabari is especially valuable , as it gives an additional 
weight to the evidence already given by Ibn Abd -El -Hakem. 
The different views of these authors on some few questions, 
arose probably from the circumstance of their having followed 
different traditions. Both are slaves of their materials, merely 
narrating the facts which were originally recorded in the an- 
cient Chronicles. These are no longer extant There is such a 
childlike simplicity about the narratives of these authors as to 
justify us in reposing entire confidence in their honesty ; though 
we do not feel so sure that they themselves were not imposed 
upon. 

Et-Tabari furnishes us with rare and valuable information 
on many points connected with the history of the period in 
question; but as these are not referred to in the work of Ibn 
Abd-EI-Hakem we do not notice them. 

Ibn Khaldun's History, of the Berbers and of the Moham- 
medan Dynasties in Northern Africa. The original text of this 
work was edited by De Slane, and the first Vol. published in 
the year 1847, and the second in the year 1851. Moreover a 
translation of the same work into French was published by the 
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same author , and illustrated with notes which render it so 
much the more valuable. In the appendix thereto he has ad- 
ded further translations from other authors. Abu Zeid Abd 
Errahman Ibn Khaldun was born in Tunis on the first of Ra- 
madan A. H. 732. (A. D. 1332). He belonged to a noble Ara- 
bic family, the ancestor of which Ouail Ibn Hodjr a prince of 
the tribe of Kinda, embraced Islamism in the 10 th year of the 
Hidjra*). In his youth Ibn Khaldun was distinguished for his 
great love of learning, in the pursuit whereof he travelled ex- 
tensively. He is the author of several works, of which, besides 
the one already mentioned, the History of Africa under the 
dynasty of the Aghlabites was translated into French by M. 
Noel Desvergers**). 

Independently of the importance of the work of Ibn Khal- 
dun as our chief and even our only trustworthy authority on 
the history of the Berbers, his production deserves on other 
grounds to be especially mentioned. It contains, besides other 
matters, a narrative of the wrars between the Berbers and the 
Arabs prior to the final conquest of Ifrikyia by the latter, as 
well as a full account of the insurrections of the former during 
the administration of the last governors of the province Ifrikyia 
under the dynasty of the Umaiyad. The most important events 
which occurred in Ifrikyia during that period are contained in 
the history of these wars. The work has the peculiarity of 
following each tribe historically from its origin. 

Ibn Khaldun writes the history of the insurrection of the 
Berbers from a different point of view from that, from which the 
events have been narrated and commented upon by other 
writers. When the Berbers remain quiet under the yoke of 
the Arabs no mention is made of their history; when they exert 
themselves to shake off this yoke, the circumstances under which 
this occurs are given in detail. 

This work is especially important as it enables us to speak 
with certainty of the various names of the Berber tribes, as 



*) See TEsMi sur rhistoire des Arabet «T«nl ritlamisme de M. 
G. de Peroeyal, t III, p. 293; Paris, 1847. 

*^) Hitloire de TAfriqae tout la dynasUe dea Aghlabites Paris, 1841. 
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weH as of their respective origins: and this sort of infor- 
mation is the more to be valued in the preseat case, inasmuch 
as great uncertainty hitherto prevailed on these subjects ; and au- 
thors had no means of clearing up this obscurity, for their know- 
ledge of Ibn Khaldun's work was chiefly confined to the extracts 
given from it by De Sacy*), who translated some of this hi- 
storian's writings. We still regret that we cannot vouch for the 
correctness of the names of many of the Berber tribes, because 
they are variously given in different Mss. 

This work exhibits also great diligence in the use of the 
ancient sources, and the author cites frely his authorities. Ibn 
Abd El-Hakem is often quoted. In comparing the work of Ibn 
Khaldun with that of Nuweiri we cannot but be struck by the 
agreement of both authors on most points relative to the hi- 
story in question: the harmony extending occasionally even 
to the very words. Compare especially Ibn Khaldun's in Slane's 
translation Vol. I. p. 217 — 19; and Nuweiri in the Appendix 
to the same Vol. p. 361 — 64. 

To account for this agreement, we must suppose either 
that both authors have borrowed their materials from the same 
original sources, or that the one has borrowed from the other. 
If the latter supposition is correct, Ibn Khaldun must have bor- 
rowed from Nuweiri; for the latter died in the very year in 
which the former was born. 

De Slane has made a valuable contribution to the history 
of the Mohammedan conquest of Spain in translating the work 
of Ibn Khaldun; and especially in adding in an Appendix to 
to the first Vol. a translation of the work of Nuweiri; which 
though it appeared originally in the Journal Asiatique 1844. 
was not then illustrated with the notes with which it is 
now accompanied. In these notes De Slane has compared the 
work of Ibn Abd El-Hakem with that of Nuweiri : but instead of 
grappling with the difficulties which a comparison of the two works 
might have suggested to him, the author has contented him- 



*) See Ghrest. Arab. t. I, p. 370-411; and t. II, p. 279 — 336; 
2 Ed. 1826. and Relation de TEgypte, par Abd-AIIatif, trad, par De 
Stey, p. 509 -24. 
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self with stating their discrepancies without even attempting 
to reconcile their different statements. This is indeed the more 
remarkable, as Weil (Geschichte der Chalifen) had frequently 
pointed out the difficulties^ though he was not equally success- 
ful in solving them. There was therefore the more need, that 
a new investigator in this field of history, furnished with new 
materials for his work, should address himself with zeal to the 
solution of those problems, the difficulties of which bad either 
failed to attract the attention of his predecessors, or had been 
handled by them in an unsatisfactory manner. 

Pascual de Gayangos* Translation of El-IUakkarfs History 
of ike Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain. The first Vol. of this 
work was published in the year 1840, and the second in the 
year 1843. To each Vol. are added Appendices which contain 
translation of several documents hitherto unpublished. It is the 
importance of these that induces us to call the reader's attention 
to the translation of EUMakkari's work rather than to the ori- 
ginal text edited by Krehl, Wright, and others. Each Vol. is 
illustrated with notes in which the author discusses the diffi- 
culties arising from the contradictory statements in the original 
sources. How far he has been successful in solving these dif- 
ficulties will be seen from a perusal of our notes. One special 
merit attaching to this work, is that it points out more defini- 
tely than its predecessors the localities in Spain, which were 
the scenes of many an important event during the Mohammedan 
conquest The author could the more easily do this, being 
himself a native of the country. The degree of praise be de- 
serves is in proportion to the difficulty of the task. Before the 
publication of his work this subject was enveloped in great 
obscurity, arising chiefly from the fact that the places most 
frequently mentioned in the history of the Mohammedan con^ 
quest have changed their names in the course of centuries. 
Different places assumed at a later period those very names by 
which other localities were known in ancient time. Hence the 
difficulty of removing the confusion which prevailed on this 
subject. 

The author consulted extensively the Arabic sources, in 
search whereof he visited several countries of Europe. The 
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Arabic documents are more important to the Historian of the 
Mohammedan conquest of Spain than all others; for the latter 
are more or less borrowed from the former. The^ancient mss. 
lately discovered enable us to speak with certainty concerning 
many points which De Gayangos has called in question. This 
is another proof of the progress made in the investigation of 
this history. We do not feel confident that the author has 
always made the best use of his materials ; for he has someti- 
mes drawn conclusions which , upon a careful comparison of 
his authorities, do not seem warranted. Some of the difficul- 
ties connected with this history seem to have altogether escaped 
his notice. The defects of this work have been, amply supplied 
by another book which has been more recently published. We 
mean, Weil Geschichte der Chalifen. 

The first Vol. which contains , among other matters, 
a history of the period in question, was published in the 
year 1847. With the other Vols, which have no reference 
to this history we have no concern — nor indeed with the 
general character of the work. We therefore confine our 
observations to that part of the first Vol. which treats of 
the history of Spain and Ifrikyia under the dynasty of the 
Umaiyad. A narrative of even the most important events 
in these provinces, could find only a subordinate place in a 
work which was expressly written on the history of the Khalifs. 
This circumstance is sufficient to account for the want of unity 
which the work exhibits in reference to the history of the Mo- 
hammedan conquest This latter is not given consecutively; for 
the author looks at the scattered events of the world in their 
relation to the history of the Khalifs. Regarding then his pro- 
duction from this point of view we shall not find it deficient in 
unity of plan. 

The work exhibits great diligence in the use of the original 
sources, as well as great skill in giving in a concise form the 
results obtained from sources lately discovered. On many 
questions Weil has thrown a new light, and has also occasio- 
nally corrected the errors which had crept into the work of 
De Gayangos and into those of others. No one can but admire 
the learning, the diligence, and the accuracy which this work 
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exhibits. Indeed it possesses these qualities in so eminent a 
degree that it . renders its authority more trustworthy than any 
of its predecessors, and recommends its records to the spe- 
cial attention of the future historian. With all these excellencies 
it has its defects. Among these may be mentioned the fondness 
the author betrays for calling in question the correctness of the 
results which his predecessors had obtained , as well as the 
endeavour to establish new theories on too slender foundations. 
A calmer and a deeper reflexion on the points at issue between 
him and his predecessors, might have led him to modify the 
views of the latter without rejecting them altogether as incorrect- 
He pays too much deference to certain authorities to the ex- 
clusion of others who have equal claims upon his attention. 
Weil has so far the advantage of his opponents, that he has 
consulled several important documents which were inaccessible 
to them. He was thus in a position to point out the 
difficulties which seemed to militate against their conclu- 
sions. Were be equally successful in solving these difficulties 
as in calling attention to them, the value of his work would be 
much enhanced. His book exhibits great skill in the treatment 
of single questions, but is somewhat deficient in a oomprehen 
sive view of a whole period. The immediate connexion of 
events is taken in at a glance, but these do not seem to be 
considered with reference to the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. The justness of these remarks will be made evident in 
our notes. They require therefore no illustration in this place. 

There are one or two inaccuracies in the citations — a 
circumstance not be wondered at, when we consider the num- 
ber of authorities which the learned author consulted for his 
work. 

When a part of this treatise was already in the Printer's 
hand , we received another work , which as it also treats of 
the conquest of Spain and Ifrikyia, should not he passed un- 
noticed. We mean ,^Etude sur La Conqu^te De UAfrique Par 
Les ArabeSy Et Recherches sur Les Tribus Berber es Qui ont 
occupy Le Magreb Central^ Par Henri Fournel. Paris, 1857. 

Knowing that the literature of this history had been lately 
enriched by the publication of rare documents, we naturally 
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expected that a new work oa the sabject would throw new 
light on some obscure points hitherto imperfectly understood. 
Our expectations were raised still higher on seeing the nume- 
rous quotations with which this work is furnished. But we 
confess to having experienced a little disappointment upon exa- 
mining more minutely the results of the author's investigations. 

1. Fournel has neglected consulting some of the most 
trustworthy of the original sources, among which may be men- 
tioned Ibn El-Kouthyia, El-Tabari, Ibn Abd-El-Hakem. We 
have already seen that these are the most ancient documents 
now extant on the history of the Mohammedan conquest, and 
have been the most recently discovered. Their importance is 
in proportion^ their antiquity, and to the rare information they 
contain. A work which has no reference to them is necessarily 
incomplete as a historical record of the events it recounts, and 
is even inferior in scientific value to other works of earlier date ; 
for it not only fails in producing any thing new, but it also 
ignores the results of the latest investigations. This latter de- 
fect might to some degree have heen supplied, had the author 
been acquainted with WeiPs Geschichte der Chalifen, and De 
Gayangos' translation of El-Makkari. These have discussed 
satisfactorily many questions on which Fournel has indepen- 
dently of th^ir investigations obtained the same results. The 
merit then attaching to his work is more relative than absolute, 
as his investigations tend to corroborate the correctness of the 
conclusions already arrived at, rather than give the right solu- 
tion of those problems the difficulties of which had not been 
previously surmounted. 

2. The work is chiefly based on the Latin documents 
and on the translations of the Arabic. The author's partiality 
to the first has led him to consult some original sources which 
had been comparatively neglected by others. We refer especially 
to the „Chronicon Albadense vel Aemilianense^S and the Chro- 
nicle altributed to Alphonso III. King of Asturia, and Baronii 
Annates Ecclesiastici with notes by Pagi. The importance at- 
taching to these Chronicles arises from the fact of both having 

been written in the 9- century. This edition of Baronius is 
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especially valuable on account of its rich collection of materials 
gathered from different Latin documents. 

The authors diligence in the use of the Arabic transla- 
tions deserves all praise; though it would have been preferable 
had he consulted the original texts; for in that case he might 
have laid claims to original investigations, instead of being de* 
pendent upon second hand sources for his materials. Though 
a resident of Paris, Fournel has contented himself with deriving 
his knowledge of the work of Ibn Abd-El-Hakem from the 
brief notices and extracts which are given by De Slane in an 
appendix to the translation of Ibn Khaldun's History of the 
Berbers. This is the more to be regretted, as the few errors 
which have inadvertently crept into the latter work have also 
been incorporated in that of Fournel. Whereas had he consul- 
ten the original mss. of Ibn Abd-EI-Hakem's work he might 
have avoided these mistakes, which the longer they are allowed 
to exist, the more authority they obtain. So long as authors 
spare themselves the trouble of investigating the ancient docu- 
ments in the original texts, so long we may despair of their 
being successful in communicating any thing new. Their pro- 
ductions denote regress rather than progress; we cannot hope 
to secure the latter hy reposing implicit confidence in transla- 
tions. Investigations of the original sources, conducted in the 
right spirit, are the most effectual means of eradicating errors 
and of advancing historical science. We cannot but envy Four- 
neFs opportunities of consulting the Arabic mss., which the Li- 
braries of Paris amply afford, but which in his case seem to 
have been neglected. 

3. The author does not seem to have formed a propejpy 
idea of the relative value of the documents he has consulte9f 
for some of his conclusions are based on the testimony of those 
whose evidence cannot be always relied upon. One instance 
will suffice as an illustration. Fournel pronounces the history 
of Ilyan's daughter fabulous, because Masdeu and Conde have 
rejected it as incorrect. He obviously has not taken into con- 
sideration, that the evidence borrowed from each of these wri- 
ters should always be received with caution; for the one is 
sceptical on many points now considered fully settled, and the 
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other is far from fulfilliifg the exspectations of the sohoiar. 
There are however cases in which the testimony of these au- 
thors may be valuable, especially when it corroborates thfe evi- 
dence given by the higher authorities, or at least is not at 
tariance with the latter; but when (as in the present instance) 
it militates against what is almost the unanimous testimony of 
the best Arabic documents we cannot regard it otherwise than 
false. Distinction must be always made between the original 
sources, and the works which profess to be founded upon them; 
the latter may surpass the former as a work of art — • as co- 
ming nearer to the ideal of history, but the former excel the 
latter in being a more faithful chronicle of the events of the 
past The one is valuable for matters of fact, the other for 
matters of opinion. Their merit is therefore to be judged of 
by a different standard. When however their statements 
differ, there can be no question as to which we should 
follow; for the importance attaching to an author's testimony 
arises chiefly from the fact of his having himself lived near the 
time of the events which he describes in his history. 

4. The author is guilty of an orthographical error, when 
he writes the word Umaiyad with two m. Ewald in Schmidt's 
Zeitschrift fQr Geschichts Wissenschaft*) has proved this to be 
contrary to all analogy, and has introduced the correct method 
of spelling this word , and which , since the publication of his 
article, has been all but universally adopted in Germany. Had 
Foumel been but slightly acquainted with the „Deutsche Wissen- 
schafl^^ he might have avoided this error, and have improved his 
book in many other respects. 

We need scarcely add in conclusion, that the above remarks 
are only applicable to that part of Fourners work, which treats 
of the history of Spain and Ifrikyia. It would be foreign to 



*) Band I. p. 172. Ewald in reriewing Weirs Life of Mohammed, says: 
Mao wird es auch besonders schaUen, dass der Verfajiser auf die rich- 
tige Aussprache der EigcnDamen alien Fleiss gewandt hat; nur warum 
er den Namen Omaija iiberall nach der bisher allerdings ganz gewohn- 
lichen Weise Ommejja mil doppeltem m schreibt, hatte erklarl werden 
massen, da nichl nur derQamus sondern andere Grande z. B. die Ety- 
Bologie gegeo die Vcrdoppeluag des m sprecheo. 
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our present business to discuss in a scientific point of view 
the merits of the other parts. 

We have now finished our notice of the chief works re- 
ferred to in the following pages, and which we found it ex- 
pedient to consult with the view of preparing the present treatise 
for publication. There are other books often quoted in our 
notes, which, though possessing considerable merit, cannot be 
taken notice of in our introduction. We refer especially to 
y,Lembke's Geschichte von Spanien^* — a work though published 
some time ago, will amply repay a perusal by the historian of 
the present day. 

Though much has been already done towards elucidating 
this period of Spanish history, yet all the difficulties are so far 
from being solved that much still remains to be accomplished 
by some future historian. The discovery of other ancient mss- 
may conitribute not a little, to throw a new light on many points 
which have been hitherto enveloped in obscurity, and may serve 
to confirm or refute those conjectures, which have been made 
with the view of reconciling the contradictory statements of 
different authors. Nevertheless the success of the future histo- 
rian of this period will not depend so much on a rich collec- 
tion of materials , as on their judicious arrangement. He 
must not only perceive wherein testimonies conflict, but he must 
also reconcile their differences; though m so doing he may expose 
himself to the charge of contradicting himself. He can only 
hope to surmount the difficulties, when he has a deeper insight 
even than that of the authors themselves, into the meaning of the 
original sources. He should supply the defects of these by ex- 
hibiting the connexion of the events, which if considered singly, 
cannot but appear obscure, and which, in order to be properly 
understood, require to be read by the reflected light of the 
past, the present, and the future. To trace this connexion is 
to discover the secrets of history. These are no other than 
the ideas which are the immediate cause of the facts of history, 
as well as the connecting link which binds them together. The 
author who investigates their origin and efficiency, their deve- 
lopment and disappearance, uses his materials with the hand 
of a master, and with a freedom unknown to the bare recorder 
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of facts. In making these ideas the guiding-lines of his history, 
he gives his work a unity of which it would otherwise have 
been devoid. He reproduces the past in the present, com- 
bining the subHmity which is the characteristic of the former 
with the liveliness which is peculiar to the latter. In order to do 
this, he must call into action those powers which are peculiar to 
the poet and the philosopher respectively, in addition to those espe- 
cially vouchsafed to the historian. He must be a theoretical as 
well as a practical man — a great student of books and at the 
same time a fine observer of life. Nothing human should es- 
cape his notice. The busy life of the politician, the highest 
flights of the poet, and the profoundest speculations of the 
philosopher, should all be familiar to him. Hence he should 
possess the highest mental capacities, and be acquainted with 
the human mind in all its varieted forms. How intensely 
important must then be his own life, how carefully must he 
observe his own history. His is, indeed, a bold and delicate 
task, — to discover in the complicated course of human af- 
airs the eternal plans of divine providence. These invisibly 
accompany the occurrences and the phenomena of the external 
world, and reduce its apparently chaotic masses into form and 
order, as well as penetrate and fashion all human history. 
With these remarks we close our Introduction, hoping that the 
obscurity resting over a part of the records of this period, may 
soon be dispelled , and that the inquiring spirit of the times 
directing its attention to the difliculties these present, may ef- 
fect a speedy and a satisfactory solution. 
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History of the Conquest of Andalus. 

He says*), Musa Ibn Nosseyr sent his son Merwan to 
Tangiers, to wage a holy war upon her coast. Having, then, 
exerted himself together with his friends, he returned, leaving 
to Tarik Ibn Amru the command of his army which amounted 
to 1,700. Others say that 12,000 Berbers besides 16 Arabs 
were with Tarik: but that is false. It is also said that Musa 
Ibn Nosseyr marched out of Ifrikiya upoiij an expedition into 
Tangiers, and^that he was tBe first governor who entered Tan- 
giers, where parts of the Berber tribes Botr and Beranes resided. 
These had not yet submitted themselves. When he approached 
Tangiers, he scattered his light troops. On the arrival of his 
cavalry in the nearest province of Sus, he subdued its inhabi- 
tants, and made them prisoners; they yielding him obedience. 
And he gave them a governor whose conduct was agreeable to 
them. He sent Ibn Beshr Ibn Abi Artah to a citadel, three days' 
journey from the town of Cairwan. Having taken the former, 
he made prisoners of the children, and plundered the treasury. 
The citadel was called Beshr, by which name it is known to 
this day. Afterwards Musa deposed the viceroy whom he had 
placed over Tangiers, and appointed Tarik Ibn Zeiyad governor. 
He, then, returned to Cairwan, Tarik with his female slave of 
the name of Umm- Hakim setting out for Tangiers. Tarik re- 
mained some time in this district, waging a holy war. This 
was in the year 92. The governor of the straits between this 
district and Andalus, was a foreigner called Ilyan, Lord of 
Septa. He was also the governor of a town called Alchadfa, 



*) He says at the commencement of a new period always refers to 
the chief narrator in this history. 
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situated on the same side of the straits of Andalus as Tangiers. 
Ilyan was a subject of Roderic the Lord of Andalus, who used 
lo reside in Toledo. Tarik put himself in communication with 
Ilyan, and treated him kindly, until they made peace with each 
other. Ilyan had sent one of his daughters to Roderic, the 
Lord of Andalus, fpr her improvement and educaHon; but'^she 
became pregnant by him. -Hyan having heard of this, said , I ^ 
see for him no other punishment or recompense, than that I 
should bring the Arabs against him. He sent to Tarik, saying, 
I will bring thee to Andalus; Tarik being at that time in Tlem- 
sen, and Musa.Jbn Nosseyr in Cairwan. But Tarik said 1 
cannot trust thee until thoO~"send me a hostage. So , he sent 
his two daughters, having no other children. Tarik allowed 
them to remain in Tl^msen , guarding them closely. After that 
Tarik went .to Ilyan who was*^ in Septa on the straits. The latter 
rejoicing at his coming, said, I will bring thee to AAdalus. 
But there >was a mountain called ttie mountain ^ of Tarik be- 
tween the two landing places, that is,H3etiVeen Septa and An- 
dalus. When the evening came, Ilyan brought hil» the vessels, 
in which he made him embark for that landing-place, where he 
concealed himself during the day( and in the evening seitt back 
the vesseld- to bring over the rest of his comp^anions. So they 
embarked for the landing-place, none of then^ being left behind : 
whereas the people of Andalus did not observe them, thinking 
that the^ vessels crossing and recrossing were similar to the 
trading vessels which" for their benefit plied backwards and 
forwards. Tarik was in the last division which w^nt across. 
He proceeded to his companions, Ilyan together with the mer- 
chants that were with him being left behind in Alchadra, in 
order that he might the better ehcourage his compani<)ns and 
countrymen. The new& of Tarik and of those who were with 
him, as well a» of the place where they were, reached the 
people of Andalus. Tarik going along with his companions, 
marched over a bridge of mountains to a town called (Carta- 
gena. He went in the direction of Cordova. Having passcfd 
by an island in the sea, he left behind his female slave of the 
name of Umm- Hakim, and with her a devision of his troops. 
That island was then called Umm-Hakim. When the Moslems 
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settled in the island, they found no other inhabitants there, 
than vinedressers. They made them prisoners. After that they 
took one of the vinedressers, slaughtered him, cut him in pie- 
ces, and boiled him, while the rest of his companions looked 
on. They had also boiled meat in other cauldrons. When the 
meat was cooked, they threw away the flesh of that man 
which they had boiled ; no one knowing that it was thrown 
away: and they ate the meat which they had boiled, while 
the rest of the vinedressers were spectators These did not 
doubt but that the Moslems ate the flesh of their companion ; the 
rest being afterwards sent away, informed the people of An- 
dalus that the Moslems feed on human flesh, acquainting them 
with what had been done to the vinedresser. 

As Abd-Errahman has related to us on the authority of 
bis father Abd-AIIah Ibn Abd - El - Hakem , and of Hisham Ibn 
Ishaak: There was a house in Andalus, (he door of which 
was secured with padlocks, and on which every new king of 
the country placed a padlock of his own , until the accession to 
power of the king against whom the Moslems marched. They 
therefore begged him to place a padlock on it, as the kings before 
him were wont to do. But he refused saying, I will place nothing 
on it, until 1 shall have known what is inside; he then ordered 
it to be opened; but behold inside were portraits of the Arabs, 
and a letter in which it was written: „when this door shall he 
opened, these people will invade this country.^' 

Afterwards he returns to the traditions of Othman and of 
others. He says. When Tarik landed, soldiers from Cordova 
came to meet him; and seeing the small number of his com- 
panions they despised him on that account They then fought. 
The battle with Tarik was severe. They were routed, and he .did 
not cease from the slaughter of them till they reached the town of 
Cordova. When Roderic heard of this, be came to their rescue 
from Toledo. They then fought in a place of the name of She- 
dunia, in a valley which is called tliis day the valley of Umm- 
Hakim. They fought a severe batttle: but God, mighty and great, 
killed Roderic and bis companions. Mugheyth Errumi, a slave 
ofWelid, was then the commander of Tarik's cavalry. Mugheyth 
Errumi went in the direction if Cordova, Tarik passing over 
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to Toledo. He, then, entered it, arid asked for the table, having 
nothing else to occupy hin)self. This, as the men of the Bible 
relate, was the table of Saleyman Ibn Dawid, may the blessing of 
God be upon him. 

As Abd Errahman has related to us on the authority of 
Yahya Ibn Bukeir, and the latter on the authority of Leyth Ibn 
Skd: Andalus having been conquered for Musa Ibn Nosseyr, 
he took from it the table of Suleyman Ibn Dawid, and the 
crown. Tarik was told that the table was in a citadel 
called Faras, two days' journey from Toledo, and that the go- 
vernor of this citadel was a nephew of Roderic. Tarik, then, 
wrote to him, promising safety both for himiself and family. The 
nephew descended from the citadel, and Tarik fulfilled his pro- 
mise with reference to his safety. Tarik said to him, deliver the 
table, and he delivered it to him. On this table were gold 
and silver, the like of which one had not seen. Tarik, then, 
took off one of its legs together with the pearls and the gold it 
contained, and fixed to it a similar leg. The table was valued 
at two hundred thousand dinars, on account of the pearls that 
were on it. He took up the pearls, the armour, the gold, the 
silver, and the vases which he had with him, and found that 
quantity of spoils, the like of which one had not seen. He 
collected all that. Afterwards he returned to Cordova, and 
having stopped there, he wrote to Musa Ibn Nosseyr informing 
him of the conquest of Andalus, and of the spoils which he 
had found. Musa then wrote to Welid Ibn Abd El-Mahk in- 
forming him of that, and throwing himself upon his mercy. 
Musa wrote to Tarik ordering him not to leave Cordova until 
he should come to him. And he reprimanded him very severely. 
Afterwards Musa Ibn Nosseyr set out for Andalus, in Rajab of 
the year 93, taking with him the chiefs of the Arabs, the 
commanders, and the leaders of the Berbers to Andalus* 
He set ,out being angry with Tarik, and took with him 
Habib Ibn Abi Ubcida Elfihri , and left the government of 
Cairwan to his son Abd Allah who was his eldest son. He 
then passed through Alchadra, and afterwards went over 
to Cordova. Tarik then met him, and tried to satisfy him, 
saying: „I am merely thy slave , this con(|uest is thine.^^ Musa 
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collected of the money a sum , which exceeded all description* 
Tarik delivered to him all that he had plundered. 

He says. It is said by others, Roderic marched against 
Tarik, while the latter was on the^ mountain. When he came 
up to him, Tarik marched out against him; Roderic being at 
that time seated on his royal throne borne by two mules; and 
wearing a crown, decorations for the head and feet, and all 
the ornaments which the kings before him were accustomed to 
wear. Tarik and his companions marched out against him, all 
being on foot, no rider being among them* So they fought 
from sunrise till sunset, and they thought their destruction in- 
volved; but God killed Roderic and his companions, and gave 
the Moslems the victory. And there was never in the West a 
more bloody battle than this. The Moslems did not withdraw 
their swords from Roderic and his companions for three days. 
The soldiers returned afterwards to Cardova. 

He says. It is also said, that it was Musa, after his arrival 
in Andalus, who sent Tarik to Toledo. This town lies between 
Cordova and Narbonne ; and Narbonne determines the boundary 
of Andalus. The command of Omar Ibn Abd-Elaziz reached to 
Narbonne, which the Christians afterwards conquered, and it is 
in their hands this day. It is also said, that Tarik merely found 
the table there; but God knows. Roderic had possessed two 
thousand miles and more of the coast. The soldiers found a 
large booty of gold and silver. As Abd-Errahman, on the au- 
thority of Abd-El-Malik Ibn Mohammed, and the latter on the au- 
thority of El-Leyth Ibn Sad, say: If this was so, perhaps it re- 
lates to the carpet that was found, interwoven with gold twigs, 
ornamented with a row of gold strings, pearls, hya cinths, and 
emeralds. The Berbers had often found it, but could not lift it 
up till they brought a hatchet. Having then cut it in the middle, 
one of them took one half, the other took the remainder : while 
a crowd followed them, the soldiers being engaged with another 
matter. 

As Abd-Errahman on the authority of Abd-Elmalik, and the 
latter on the authority of Leyth Ibn Slid, say: When Andalus 
was conquered, a man came to Musa Ibn Nosseyr and said, 
send with me, I will show you a treasure. He^ then, sent 
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persons with him. The man said to them, dig here; so they 
dug, and there flowed upon them emeralds, and hyacinths, the 
like of which they had never seen. When they saw this, they 
were afraid, saying, Musa will not believe us, so they sent to 
him repeatedly till he came, and looked at it. 

As Abd-Errahman, on the authority of Abd El-Malik Ibn 
Mohammed, and the latter on the authority of Leyth Ibn Sad, 
say: Musa Ibn Nosseyr, after he had conquered Andalus, wrote 
to Abd-Allah, saying, that it was not a conquest, but the judg- 
ment-day. _^ 

As Abd-Errahman ; on the authority of Abd-El-Malik Ibn Mo- 
hammed, and the latter on the authority of Malik Ibn Anas, and 
Malik Ibn Anas on the authority of Yahya Ibn S^d, say:* When 
Andalus was conquered, the soldiers found plunder there. Having 
unjustly taken a large quantity of spoils, they placed them on board 
of the ships, and set sail. When they were in the middle of the 
sea, they heard a voice, crying, God, drown them! They, 
then, called to God, and hung about them copies of the Koran 
like ornaments. Suddenly violent wind overtook them, and 
made the ships strike one against ^he other, so that they were 
wrecked, and the men drowned. But the people of Egypt deny^ 
this, saying, it was not the people of Andalus who were drow- 
ned, but only the people of Sardinia. This is asserted, as Abd- 
Errahman on the authority of Sa'id Ibn Gafeir, says, because^ 
the people of Sardinia' made use of their port, when the Mos- 
lems advanced towards them. And having closed it up, the 
latter let the water out. Then having thrown gold and silver 
vases into it, they let the water return into its natural course. 
And they made use of one their churches; having placed an 
additional roof on it, they placed their money between the two 
roofs. But one of the Moslems went down to bathe in the 
port which they had closed up, and into which they had af- 
terwards let the water return. The man stumbled against so- 
mething, and he brought it out, and behold it was a silver 
plate. Afterwards he dived in again, and brought another thing 
out. When the Moslems saw that, they kept^him away from 
the water, and took up all those vases. One of the Moslems 
with bow and arrow entered that church, between the roofs 
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of which they had placed their money. He looked at some doves, 
and took aim at them with an arrow, but missed them, hitting 
a log of wood, and splitting it, and money flowed upon them. 
The Moslems then made a large quantity of booty. But if 
this was so, perhaps it relates to the man, who found the cat 
and killed her, throwing out what was in the belly. Afterwards 
he stuffed her with the booty he had acquired; he, then, sewed 
her up, and threw her into the road; so that whoever should 
see her, might think, it was a corpse ; but when he went away, 
he took her up. Or it refers perhaps to the man who remo- 
ved the point of his sword, and threw it away, and filled the 
sheath with plunder ; placing the hilt of the sword on the sheath. 
When they went aboard the ships, and set sail, they heard a 
voice, crying, God, drown them! they, then, placed about 
themselves as ornaments copies of the Koran; but they were 
all drowned, except Abu Abd Errahman Elhobli, and Hansh 
Ibn Abd Allah Essanai; both of whom had nothing to do with 

the rapine. 

As Abd Errahman, on the authority of Abd-Elmahk Ibn Mo- 
hammed, and the latter on the authority of Ibn Luhaia, say: I heard 
Abu Aswad, I heard Amru Ibn Aus say, Musa Ibn Nosseyr sent 
me, that I might examine the companions of Ata Ibn Rafia, 
freedman of Ibn Hudeil. When the ships were wrecked, I often 
found that a man had concealed the dinars with a ragged part 
of his garment, in a something between his privy parts. He 
says, a man leaning on his staff passed by me, I, then, went 
up to him that I might examine him; he quarrelled with me, 
so I was angry, and took the staff, and struck him with it; 
so it broke, then the dinars dropped from him, and I took them 
all up. 

As Abd Errahman, on the authority of Abd-EI-Malik, and the 
latter on the authority of El-Leyth Ibn Said , say : I heard that 
a man, in the expedition of Ata and others in the West, com- 
mitted a robbery, so he went away with the plunder, and laid 
it down in pitch; then in the moment of death he was crying, 
beware of the pitch, of the pitch. 

He says. Musa Ibn Nosseyr seized Tarik Ibn Amru, bound 
him with fetters, imprisoned him, and thought of putting him 
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to death. Mugheyih Errumi being a slave o jVelid Ibn El- 
malik , Tarik wrote to him, saying , if thon wilt>iyring my case 
before Welid, and say, that Andalus was conquered by my 
hands, and that Musa has imprisoned me, and that he wishes 
to put me to death, I will give thee hundred slaves: and he 
made him swear to that condition. When Mugheyth wished 
to depart, he took leave of Musa Ibn Nosseyr, telling him, act 
not in a hurry against Tarik ; thou hast enemies, and the Com- 
mander of the Faithful has already heard of his case; and I 
am afraid of his anger against thee. Mugheyth, then, departed, 
while Musa was in Andalus. When Mugheyth appeared before 
Welid, he informed him of the part which Tarik had taken in 
the conquest of Andalus, and of his being imprisoned by Musa, 
who also wished some means of putting him to death. Welid, 
then, wrote to Musa, swearing to him by God, if thou strike 
him, I will strike thee, if thou kill him , I will kill thy son for 
him; and he sent the letter by Mugheyih Errumi, who brought 
it to Musa in Andalus. When the latter read it, he released 
Tarik, and let him go his way. Tarik fulfilled his promise with 
Mugheyth in regard to the hundred slaves, which he had pro- 
posed to him. Musa Ibn Nosseyr marched out of Andalus, with 
his spoils, the pearls, and the table, leaving the government of 
Andalus to his son Abd Elaziz. Musa's stay in Andalus was in 
the year 93, 94, and a month of the year 95. When Musa ar- 
rived in Ifrikiya, Welid Ibn Abd Elmalik wrote him, to come 
to him. He set o.ut, leaving the government of Ifrikiya to his 
son Abd Allah. Musa marched with those spoils and presents 
until he came to Egypt, and Welid Ibn Abd Elmalik was ill. 
In the meantime, the latter wrote to Musa repeatedly, saying, 
he should hurry himself, and Suleyman wrote ordering him to 
delay, that Welid having died in the interval, what Musa had 
along with him might fall to his lot: but Musa marched until 
he came to Tiberias, where the news of the death of Welid 
reached him. He then brought the presents to Suleyman, who 
was proud of them. It is also said that Musa Ibn Nosseyr, as 
he came from Andalus, did not stop in Cairwan, but passed 
by it, stopping in a palace on the water. Thence he started 
early: and marched taking Tarik along with him. 
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x\s Abd (hiK&hinan , on the authority of Yahya Ibn Bakeir 
and the latte^a^ following Elleyth IbnS^d, say: Musa Ibn Nosseyr 
came with a Marge retinue, and appeared before the Commaa- 
der of the Faithful in the year 96, entering Fastat on Thursday 
six nights before the end of Rabia the first. 

Afterwards he returns to the traditions of Othman and 
others. He says. When Suleyman received those presents, 
one of the people of Medina, and of the companions of Musa, 
who was set over the booty, and called Isa Ibn Abd Allah, 
,,the long,^^ stepped forward, and said ; Prince of the Faithful ! 
God has richly bestowed upon thee lawful spoils; so that thou 
canst dispense with forbidden ones. I am the manager of this 
booty; surely Musa has not produced all that he brought with 
him. Suleyman being angry, rose from his throne, and entered 
his house; afterwards he came out to the people, and said, yes, 
God has richly bestowed upon me lawful spoils, so that I can 
dispense with forbidden ones ; and he gave orders to take them 
into the treasury house of the Moslems, having already ordered 
Musa Ibn Nosseyr to indicate his wants and those of his com- 
panions, and to depart to the West. 

He says. It is said by others, that Musa Ibn Nosseyr came 
to Welid Ibn Abd-El-Malik , while the latter was ill. Musa then 
gave him the table; but Tarik said, it was I that found it. 
Upon which Musa gave him the lie. Tarik then said to Welid, 
call for the table, and see, if it has any defect. Welid called 
for it and looked ; and behold one of its legs did not corres- 
pond to the rest. Tarik said, question him Commander of 
the Faithful, and if thou find in his account of the matter a 
proof of his being right, then he is right. So Welid questioned 
him about the table; the latter said, so have I found it. But 
Tarik produced the leg, which he had taken off, on finding 
the table, and said, may the Commander of the Faithful find 
therein a proof of the truth of what I told him, and that it was 
I who found the table. Welid, then believed him, took his word, 
and valued his present. 

Afterwards* he returns to the traditions of Othman and 
others. He says, Abd-Elaziz Ibn Musa, after the departure of 
his father, had married a Christian lady, a daughter of a king 
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of Andalus called Roderic, whom Tarik killed. She brought 
him a large fortune which exceeded all description. When she 
came to him, she said, why do I not see the people of thy 
kingdom respect thee and bow to thee, as my father's subjects 
were wont to respect him and bow to him. Not knowing what 
to reply to her, he gave orders for a small door to he made \oe 
in a side of his palace. He used to give audience to the people, 
and any one visiting him entered through the door, bowing his 
head on account of the door being small ; while she was on 
the spot observing the people entering. When she saw this, 
she said to Abd-Elaziz, my people are now truly thy posses- 
sion. The people heard, that he had made the door only for 
that purpose; and some conjectured that she had made him a 
Giristian. There rebelled against him Habib Ibn Abi Obeida 
Elfihri, and Zeiyad Ibn En-nabighah Et-temimi, and some com- 
panions of theirs of the Arab tribes. And they resolved upon 
killing Abd-Elaziz, of whose case they had heard. They then 
went to his Muadsin and said to him, pronounce the hour for 
public prayer in the night, that we may come out to prayers. 
Muadsin did so, and said repeatedly, it is better to pray than 
to sleep. Abd-Elaziz then came out, and said, Muadsin! thou 
hast hurried thyself, by calling to prayers in the night. After- 
wards he went into the Mosque, where those persons were as- 
sembled, and others who were present for prayers. Abd-Elaziz 
came forward, and began to read (in the Koran*) yyWhen the 
resurrection comeSj there is no denying of it, it humiliates, it 
elevates,^ Habib, then, lifted up his sword against the head of 
Abd-Elazaz; but the latter escaped by running, until he came 
into his house; then, having entered one of his gardens, he 
concealed himself there under a tree. Habib Ibn Obeida and 
his companions fled; but Zeiyad Ibn En-nabighah followed Abd- 
Elaziz, and having entered upon his track, found him under the 
tree. Abd-Elaziz then said to him, Ibn En-nabighah! spare 
me, and thine is all thou ask for: but he replied, thou shalt 
not taste of life after this. Having rushed upon him, he cut off 
his head; Habib and his companions having heard of this, re- 
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turned. Afterwards they set out with the head of Abd-Elaziz 
to Suleyman Ibn Abd El-Malik; and they appointed Aiyub, a 
nephew of Musa Ibn Nosseyr governor of Andalus. They passed 
by Cairwan, the governor of which city being Abd -Allah Ibn 
Musa Ibn Nosseyr; but he did not meet them: and they mar- 
ched on till they came with the head of Abd-Elaziz Ibn Musa 
to Suleyman. They placed it in his hands, in the presence of 
Musa Ibn Nosseyr; Suleyman asked the latter, dost thou know 
this; he replied, I know him to be a man who fasted and 
prayed; and may the curse of God be upon him, if his mur- 
derer is a better man than be. Abd-Elaziz was killed in the 
year 97. Abd-Errahman, on the authority of Yahya Ibn Abd- 
Allah Ibn Bukeir, and the latter on the authority of El-Leyth Ibn 
Slid, say: Suleyman being angry with Musa Ibn Nosseyr, deli- 
vered him to Habib Iba Abi Obeida and his companions, in 
order to take him out to Ifrikiya; but he implored the assi- 
stance of Aiyub Ibn Suleyman, who protected him, and inter- 
ceded for him with his father. It is also said, that Suleyman 
imprisoned Musa Ibn Nosseyr, and fined him of a hundred 
thousand dinars, putting that sum down to his charge, and 
taking all from him; but the latter implored the aid of Yezid 
Ibn Muhallab who asked Suleyman to give Musa up to him; 
so he gave him up to him, as well as his money, and that he 
returned to him not charging him with anything. The people 
of Andalus remained two years after this without a governor 
appointed by the Khalif. Suleyman intending to make the pil- 
grimage, let Musa Ibn Nosseyr march out with the view of 
keeping him by him. So he (Musa) marched out until he came 
to El-Merbed where he died: and his death was in the year 
97, as Abd-Errahman, on the authority of Yahya Ibn Bukeir, 
and the latter on the authority of El - Leyth Ibn Sad , say. 

Afterwards Mohammed Ibn Yezid El-Koraishi was appoin- 
ted governor of Ifrikiya; Soleyman Ibn Abd El -Malik making 
him governor on the advice of Raja Ibn HaiyaL, and deposing 
Abd-Allah Ibn Musa, in the year 96. Abd-Errahman, on the 
authority of Ibn Bukeir^ and the latter on the authority of El-Leyth 
Ibn Sad, say: Mohammed Ibn Yezid was made governor of 
Ifrikiya in the year 97. Mohammed Ibn Yezid did not cease 
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to be a governor until Suleyman Ibn Abd El -Malik died: and 
his death was on Friday ten nights before the end of Safar 
of the year 99. He was then deposed, and Isma'il Ibn Abd- 
AUah in Moharram of the year 100, was made in his stead a 
governor of the war, of the imposts, and of the taxes. And his 
conduct was agreeable to them ; so that there remained in his 
provinces not a single Berber at that time, who did not become 
Moslem: and he continued to govern the country until Omar- 
Ibn Abd-Elaziz died. |His death was on Friday ten nights be- 
fore the end of Rajab of the year 101, as And - Errahman , on 
the authority of Ibn Bukeir and the latter on the authority 
of Leyth Ibn Sad say. He was then deposed, and Yezid 
Ibn Abi Moslem secretary of El-Hajjaj was made governor 
in his stead, Yezid Ibn Abd -El -Malik giving him that ap- 
pointment in the year 101. Abd -Allah Ibn Musa Ibn Nos- 
seyr was then in the East ; and he came along with Yezid Ibn 
Abi Moslem to Ifrikiya. As he (Abd-Allah) approached it, the 
people came out to meet him. On entering Cairwan, Yezid 
Ibn Abi Moslem bade Abd-Allah Ibn Musa Ibn Nosseyr return 
to his mansion; Abd Allah then went to his house, and Yezid 
bade the people follow him; so that they believed that he was 
his friend. After Abd-Allah had retired, Yezid let a messenger 
follow him, saying, count from thy money a sufficient sum to 
pay the soldiers for five years. Afterwards Yezid Ibn Abi Mos- 
lem seized the Berber freedmen of Musa Ibn Nosseyr, branded 
their two hands, and appropriated the fifth part of their goods, 
and reckoned their money and children. He then made them 
his body-guards and his friends: and he imprisoned Moham- 
med Ibn Yezid El-Koraishi, then punished him marking his 
skin, producing pain. The latter asked him for water, Yezid 
gave him water mixed with ashes. Mohammed Ibn Yezid had 
been commanded, in the time ofHajjaj, to punish Yezid Ibn Abi 
Moslem in the East. Yezid said to him, if I get up to-morrow 
morning, I will punish thee till thou diest, or I die before thee. 
And he had built for him in prison a narrow cell, he, then, 
placed him in it, clothing him in a coarse woollen tunic which 
he sealed with a leaden seal. When Yezid Ibn Abi Moslem 
was supping, grapes among other eatables were brought in to 
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him; and as he was taking a bunch of them, one of bis body 
guards called Jarir rushing on him with his sword, struck him 
dead. Having cut off his head he threw it in the evening into 
the Mosque. A slave of Mohammed Ibn Yezid went to him in 
prison aud said, rejoice, for Yezid is killed. Mohammed thin- 
king, that he was imposing upon him, said, thou art a liar. 
Afterwards another of the slaves followed him, and then another, 
till seven came. When Mohammed knew for certain that Ye- 
zid was dead, he set the slaves at liberty. 

He says. It is said by others, the body-guards of Yezid 
Ibn Abi Moslem when he came to Ifrikiya, were Berbers; among 
whom there were none except those of the tribe Botr. And 
they were the body-guards of the governors before him — the 
tribe Botr were the life-guards, among whom there was not a 
single one of the tribe Beranes. Yezid Ibn Abi Moslem ad- 
dressed the soldiers from the pulpit, saying, if I am a devout 
man, I will brand my body-guards on their hands, as the Greeks 
were wont to do. He, then, marked on the right hand of each 
one his name, and on the left „my body-guards;^^ so that they 
were by that mark distinguished from others. They were en- 
raged at this, and they consulted together about putting him 
to death. He went out in the night to the Mosque for eve- 
ning prayer: and they killed him in his sacred habiliments. 
He was killed in the year 102. As Abd-Errahman, on the 
authority of Yahya Ibn Bukeir, and the latter on the authority 
of Leyth Ibn S^d say. 

When Yezid Ibn Abi Moslem was killed, the people as- 
sembled, and looked out for a man to govern them until the 
opinion of Yezid Ibn Abd-EI-Malik should be known. They elec- 
ted El-Mugheira Ibn Abi Burdah EUKoraishi, afterwards one 
of the sons of Abd Dar. But his son Abd-Allah said to him, 
sir! this man is killed in thy presence, therefore, if thou 
stand at the head of the government after him, I am afraid that 
the Commander of the Faithful will charge thee with his murder; 
so the old man toohr this advice. The people of Ifrikiya were 
then unamimous for Mohammed Ibn Aus El-Ansari, who was 
in Tunis at the head of an expedition into her district. Having 
sent to him they made him their governor: and he wrote to 
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Yezid informing him of what happened , and sent as his mes- 
senger on this subject Chalid Ibn Abi Omran, who was one 
of the people of Tunis. Tha latter, (then, came to Yezid and 
was received by him, and pardoned for the part he had taken 
in their guilt. Chalid Ibn Abi Omran said, Yezid invited me 
privately, and asked, what sort of a man is Mohammed Ibn 
Aas; I replied, he is a religious and an excellent man, and 
versed in legal and divine things. He said, was there not in 
it (Ifrikiya) a Koraishi, I answered yes, El-Mugeira Ibn Abi 
Burdah. I know him, said he, why did he not remain, to which 
I replied , because he did not like to do so , and loved to be 
free from office. He was then silent. The people suspected 
Abd - Allah Ibn Musa Ibn Nosseyr , that it was he who caused 
the murder of Yezid Ibn Abi Moslem. 

Yezid Ibn Abd El-Mahk, then, sent to Ifrikiya Beshr Ibn 
Safwan El - Keibi, who was his viceroy in Egypt. This was in 
the year 102. He, then, set out for Ifrikiya, leaving the go- 
vernment of Egypt to his brother Han'tala. When be entered 
Ifrikiya, he heard that it was Abd-Allah Ibn Musa who secretly 
instigated the murder of Yezid Ibn Abi Moslem; Chalid Ibn. 
Abi Habib El-Koraishi and others bearing witness to this. Beshr 
wrote to Yezid Ibn Abd El-Malik, and the latter replied ordering 
him to put Abd Allah Ibn Musa Ibn Nosseyr to death. Beshr 
thought of delaying him a few days; but Chalid Ibn Habib, 
and Mohammed Ibn Abi Bukeir said to Beshr Ibn Safwan, 
hasten to put him to death before his pardon shall have arrived 
from the Commander of the Faithful. The mother of Abd-AI- 
iah Ibn Musa Ibn Nosseyr was the wife of Rabia the lord of 
the privy-seal of Yezid. Rabia spoke to Yezid, and the latter 
ordered Abd -Allah's pardon, upon this his sister offered the 
messenger three thousand dinars if he should go up to her 
brother [with this news]. Beshr ordered Abd-Allah Ibn Musa 
to be put to death; and he was killed; the messenger arriving 
with his pardon on the same day on which he was murdered. 
Beshr send his head with Suleyman Ibn Wagalah Et-tamimi 
to Yezid, who then hung it up. Afterwards Beshr Ibn Safwan 
went to Yezid with presents which he had prepared for him; 
as he was on the road thither, the news of Yezid's death rea- 
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cbed him. His death was on Friday night four nights be- 
fore the end of Shaban of the year 105: as Abd-Errahman, on 
the authority of Yahya Ibn Bukeir, and the latter on the au- 
thority of Leyth Ibn Sad say. Beshr came with those gifts 
to Hisham Ibn Abd EI-MaHk, who made him return to Ifri- 
kiya. Having arrived there, he searched for the money of 
Musa Ibn Nosseyr, and punished his viceroys; and made 
'Anbasa Ibn Soheym El-Keibi governor of Andalus, having first 
removed from it El-horr Ibn Abd-Errahman El-Absi. Beshr 
made an expedition into the sea of Ifrikiya; but the storm 
overtook them (the crew), and a great number of his army 
perished owing to this. Afterwards Beshr Ibn Safwan died of 
a disease called „Elwabila^^ in Shawwal of the year 109. 

Abd Errahman, on the authority of Yahya Ibn Bukeir 
and the latter on the authority of Leyth Ibn Sad say: Beshr 
Ibn Safwan came down to Ifrikiya in the year 105, and 
was sent to it the second time in the year 106, and died 
in the year 109. Beshr Ibn Safwan left on his death the go- 
vernment of Ifrikiya to Ba'as Ibn Karat El-Keibi; but Hisham 
deposed him and appointed Ubeida Ibn Abd-Errahman EI- 
Keisi governor of Ifrikiya. Abd-Errahman, on the authorify of 
Yahya Ibn Abd -Allah Ibn Bukeir, and the latter on the 
authority of Leyth Ibn Sad say: Ubeida Ibn Abd-Errah- 
man was made governor of Ifrikiya in Moharram of the 
year 110. When Ubeida arrived in that country, he^ sent El- 
mustanir Ibn El-harith El-horaishi on an expedion against Si- 
cily; but a storm overtook them (the crew) and plunged them 
into the sea. And the vessel in which El-mustanir was, was 
wrecked against the coast of Tripolis. Ubeida Ibn Abd-Er- 
rahman wrote to Yezid Ibn Abi Moslem his viceroy in Tripolis, 
ordering him to bind El-mustanir with fetters, and to send a 
trustworthy man along with him: so he sent him away in fet- 
ters. When the latter came to Ubeida he marked his skin, 
producing pain; and led him round Cairwan on an ass. Af- 
terwards he began to beat him once every week until he could 
no longer suffer it. That was done, because El-mustanir stop- 
ped in the land of the Greeks until the winter had set in, and, 
the waves of the sea and its storms had become violent; and 
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he did not cease to be his prisoner. Ubeida had made Abd- 
Errahman Ibn Abd Allah Elakki governor of Andalas, and he 
was a good man; and made an expedition into France, the 
inhabitants of which country were the enemies the most re- 
mote from Andalus; and having conquered them, be made 
lai^e spoils, among which he found a leg of gold adorned 
with pearls, hyacinths, and emeralds. He then gave orders to— 
break it; after that be set aside the fifth part, and divided the 
remainder between the Moslems who were with him. Ubeida 
on hearing that, became exceedingly incensed, and wrote 
Abd Errahman a letter in which he threatened him; the latter 
replied^ saying; „were the heavens and the earth a chaos ^ the 
Merciful would effect a delwerance to the pious out of them*^*). 
He afterwards marched out on an expedition against them 
(French) a second time; and died as a martyr together with 
all his companions. He was killed in the year 115: as Abd I 
Errahman, on the authority of Yahya Ibn Bukeir, the btter on / 
the authority of El-leyih Ibn Sad, say. After him Ubeida made S. 
Abd El-malik Ibn Katan governor of Andalus, and then mar- I 
ched out to Hisham Ibn Abd El-malik, bringing presents with \ 
him. This was in the month Ramadhan of the year 1 14. ^ ^ 

It is said by Abd Errahman, on the authority of Yahya Ibn 
Bukeir, the latter on the authority of El-leytb Ibn Sad; that 
the departure from Ifrikiya of Ubeida Ibn Abd El-malik was in 
the year 115, in which year be appointed Ibn Katan governor 
of Andalus. He brought with him, among other things, male 
and female slaves, and seven hundred of the best girls, besides 
eunuchs, horses, medidne, gold, silver, and vases* He left on 
his departure the government of Unkiya to Okba Ibn Kudama 
Et-tajibi. He then came to Hisham with bis preseots, and 
asked him for leave of absence, and be gave biai leave of ab- 
sence, and wrote to Ubeid Allah Ibn El-Habhab who was bis 
viceroy in Egypt, ordering bim to go to Ifrikiya, of wbicb 
country be made bim governor. This was is okhiIIi lUbia the 
second of the year 116. Ubeid Allak Ibo Et-Habbab earn to 
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Ifrikiya, and took El-musianir out of prison, and made him go- 
vernor of Tunis; he made his son Isma'il Ibn Abd Allah vi- 
ceroy of Sus, and appointed his son Kasim Ibn Abd Allah 
ruler of Egypt ; he made Okba Ibn El-Hajjaj regent of Andalns, 
having first deposed Abd El-malik Ibn Katan. It is said by 
others, that the governor of Andalus at that time, was An- 
basa Ibn Soheym El-keibi, whom Ibn El-Habhab deposed, 
appointing Okba Ibn El-Hajjaj governor; but the latter 
perished in Andalus. Ubeid Allah, then, made Ibn Abd 
El-malik Ibn Katan governor of the country for the second 
time. Abd Allah Ibn Habib Ibn Abi Ubeida El-fihri made 
an expedition into Sus and into the country of Sudan; he 
obtained a victory over the inhabitants, the like of which 
had not been seen; he found as much gold as he wanted, 
and among other spoils, he found a girl or two of a race 
which the Berbers call Ujan, and of which, all the girls have but 
one teat. He afterwards made again an expedition which was 
upon the sea; he then returned, and the Berbers broke the 
treaty with Ubeid Allah Ibn El-Habhab in Tangiers, and killed 
his viceroy Omar Ibn Abd Allah Elmoradi; and the man who 
brought this about was Meisara El-fakir, the Berber, afterwards 
one of the tribe Badghar, who was the ruler of the Berbers; 
and he caused himself to be called Khalif, deriving a title from 
that office, and receiving a homage thereupon. Meisara then 
made Abd Allah Ibn Hodeidj El-Ifriki governor of Tangiers; he 
was originally a Greek, a freedman of Ibn Nosseyr. He af- 
terwards went to Sus, the governor of which was Isma'il Ibn 
Ubeid Allah, and he killed him; and that was the first insur- 
rection of the Berbers in Ifrikiya. Ubeid Allah Ibn El-Habhab 
sent Chalid Ibn El -Habib Elfihri against the Berbers in Tan- 
giers, and with him he sent the chiefs of the people of Ifrikiya ; 
from Koraish, Alanzar, and other tribes. But Chalid and his 
companions were killed, none of them having escaped: that 
was, then, called the expedition of the nobles. 

It is also said^ that Chalid met Meisara near Tangiers. The 
latter, then, killed him and those who were with him. Mei- 
sara afterwards returned to Tangiers; but the Berbers objected 
to his usual mode of living, and to a change of the conditions 
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of ibeir homage to him. They, then, put him to death, and 
appointed Abd El-malik Ibn Katan Ei-mohari their governor. 

Abd Errahman, on the authority of Yahya Ibn Bukeir, the 
latter on the authority of El-leyth Ibn Sad, say: the quarrel of 
Meisara and the inhabitants of Ifrikiya with the Berbers, and 
the murder of Isma'ii Ibn Abd Allah, and Chalid Ibn Abi Habib 
were in ttie year 123. Ibn El-Habhab then sent against the 
Berbers Habib Ibn Abi Ubeida. When the latter reached Tlem- 
sen, he imprisoned Musa Ibn Abi Chalid, who was the governor 
of TIemsen and freedman of Muawia Ibn Hodeidj. There had 
assembled around him those who were his subjects. Habib 
suspected that Musa would act with passion towards him, or 
that he had been privately instigated to the insurrection; so he 
cut off his hand and his leg: he then remained in TIemsen to- 
gether with his army. 

Ubeid Allah Ibn El-Habhab went with a large retinue to 
Hisham Ibn Abd El-malik. That was in Jumada the 6hi of 
(he year 123. Hisham afterwards sent to Ifrikiya Kolthum Ibn 
lyadh El-Keisi, in Jumada the second of the year 123. And 
Balj Ibn Beshr went before him. After Kolthum had arrived 
in Ifrikiya, he ordered the inhabitants to wage war, and to 
march out with him against the Berbers. And he imposed upon 
(he people of Tripolis the duty of raising an army. He then 
set out with a large number, leaving Abd Errahman Ibn Okba 
Elghifari as governor of Cairwan, and Maslama Ibn Sawada El- 
koraishi as commander-in-chief of the war. Ukasha Ibn Aiyub 
Elfazari from the district Cabis rebelled against him, after the 
departure of Kolthum who would go to Tangiers. Ukasha was a 
Sofariy, and he sent a brother of his, who then went to Sabra 
where he assembled the Zenata : and the people of Suk Sabra 
were present in their Mosque; their governor being Habib Ibn 
Maimun. And the news reached Safwan Ibn Abi Malik who 
was governor of Tripolis. He, then, marched out with them, 
and attacked the brother of Elfazari, who was besieging the 
people of Sabra. He afterwards gave them battle, and Elfazari 
fled, and his companions of the Zenata and of the other tribes 
were put to death: and he escaped to his brother in Cabis. 

3- 
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Maslama Ibn Sawada marched out with the people of Cairwan 
against Ukasha Ibn Aiyub in Cabis. The latter then gave them 
battle, and Maslama was put to flight and a great number of 
those who marched out with him were killed: Maslama stopped 
in Cairwan, and the greatest part of the people of that city 
who accompanied him, defended themselves; their governor 
being Saad Ibn Bahira Elghassani. ^ 

It is said by others, that Kolthum Ibn lyadh, as he came 
from Hisham, passed by Cairwan ; neither having stopped in it, 
nor entered it; but st^id in Sebiba, which town is a day's 
journey from Cairwan: and having stopped there during the 
month Shawwal, he wrote to Habib Ibn Abi Ubeida, not to 
disband the army until he should come to him. Kolthum af- 
terwards set out on an expedition which was continued until 
he came to Habib. The two then together with Itheir compa- 
nions entered Tangiers the same time. Kolthum, when he mar- 
ched out against the Berbers, had appointed Balj Ibn Beshr the 
general of the advanced troops. When he came to Habib, he 
reprimanded him, and despised his authority. Kolthum then 
came forward, and having met Habib, he also treated him with 
contumely. Kolthum then addressed the soldiers from the pulpit 
oh the conspiracy which had been detected by him. So 
he reprimanded Habib, and despised him and his family; 
while Abd Errahman Ibn Habib was present with his father 
Habib. Kolthum then advanced, and when he had obtained 
what he wanted from the province of Tangiers, there met him 
a crowd of Berbers, the governor of whom being Chalid Ibn 
Humeid Ezzenati, afterwards Elhutouri: they were naked and 
hght-armed, none of them having anything on except trowsers; 
they were Sofariy, and came up separately. Habib Ibn Abi 
Ubeida then advised Kolthum to let the infantry contend with 
the infantry, and the cavalry with the cavalry. Kolthum replied, 
we have no need of thy opinion, Ibn Habib! and he sent 
Balj Ibn Beshr against the cavalry in order to subdue them. 
Kolthum had more confidence in the cavalry than in the infantry. 
Balj travelled through the night, so that he attacked them at 
the dawn; and they came up to him naked and light -armed. 
The cavalry attaclted them, and they shouted, and retreated, 
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and threw their slings. Balj being wounded, was put to flighty 
and the cavalries attacked Kolthiim who had prepared himself, 
and put his companions in battle array. He, then, sent to 
Habib Ibn Abi Ubeida, saying, the Prince of the Faithful has 
ordered me to make thee a commander-in-chief of the battle, 
and to give thee the authority over the soldiers. Habib replied, 
it is now too late; and the infantry of the Berbers are gone 
on the track of the cavalry [which they followed] until they 
attacked Kolthum and his companions. Habib then conjured 
his son Abd-Errahman not to go on foot, but to adhere to 
Balj; urging him to share in his resentment against the latter; 
adding, ,J shall be killed.^^ Kolthum, Habib, and their compa- 
nions perished, and the soldiers fled to Ifrikiya. Kolthum was 
killed in the year 123. 

Abd-Errahman, on the authority of Yahya Ibn Bukeir, the 
latter on the authority of El-Ieyth Ibn Sad, say: Kolthum was 
killed in the year 124. Meisara killed him. Balj Ibn Beshr, 
Thalaba Eljudami, and the rest of the people of Syria fled to 
Andalus. Abu Yusuf Elhowwari, who was a tyrant of the ty- 
rants of the Berbers, pursued them, and he overtook them and 
gave 'them battle. Abu Yusuf was killed and his companions 
were put to flight. Balj and Thalaba passed over to Andalus. 
And Kolthum , while Abd - Elmalik Ibn Katan Elfihri was go- 
venor of that country, had written to the inhabitants, ordering 
them to come to his assistance. Balj then met them, as they 
were coming down the straits of Alchadra. Abd Errahman 
Ibn Habib having arrived in Andalus before Balj, told Abd- 
Elmalik Ibn Katan not to listen to nor obey Balj. The latter 
then arrived and stopped in Alchadra, writing to Abd-Elmalik 
Ibn Katan, that he was the representative of Kolthum; Tha- 
laba Eljudami and his companions bearing him witness to 
that; and the me.ssenger between them on this subject was 
the Kadi of Andalus. Abd Elmalik Ihn Katan gave up to Balj 
the authority as governor, to the disgust of Abd Errahman Ibn 
Habib, who then disliking the authority of Balj, left Cordova. 
The latter, as soon as he came to Cordova, put Abd Elmalik 
Ibn Katan in prison. But Abd Errahman Ibn Habib and 
Umaiya Ibn Abd Elmalik Ibn Katan rebelled, and collected an 
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army in order to give Balj a battle. The latter let Abd Elmalik 
come out of prison, and said to him: „stand up in the Mosque 
and inform the people, that Kolthum wrote to thee, that I am bis 
representative.^ But Abd Elmalik having stood up, said, ye 
people! I am the governor appointed by Kolthum, and have 
been unjustly imprisoned. Balj then cut off his head. But 
Abd Errahman Ibn Habib advanced with troops. Balj and the 
Syrians who were with him, marched out against him ; and there 
was a river, between them. When the night came, Abd Er- 
rahman crossed to Cordova, where the representative of Balj 
was the Kadi. This a being suspected of the murder of Abd 
Elmalik Ibn Katan, Abd Errahman Ibn Habib seized him, tore 
out his eyes, cut off his hands and his legs, struck off his 
head, and hung him on a tree, placmg on his trunk the head 
of a swine, and Balj knew nothing of this. He afterwards left 
Cordova, and Balj then gave him battle and put him to flight. 
But he collected another army, and Balj and his companions 
were killed. It is said by others, Balj was not killed, he 
only died a natural death. Abd Errahman, on the authority of 
Yahya Ibn Bukeir, the latter on the authority of El-leyth, say: 
Balj died in the year 125, one month after he had put Abd 
Elmalik Ibn Katan to death. The inhabitants of Andalus, after 
that, were divided between four governors, up to the time 
Han'tala Ibn Safwan EUkeIbi sent to them El-chattab El-kelbi 
who again united them : and I shall mention that in its proper 
place, if it please God the highest. 

Kolthum Ibn lyadh had written to Safwan Ibn Abi Malik 
— his viceroy in Tripolis, to come to his assistance. The latter 
together with the people of Tripolis marched out to him until 
he came to Cabis, where he heard of the news of Kolthum and 
of his companions: he then returned, and Said Ibn Bajara and 
the companions of Maslama Ibn Sawada Eljudami who defen- 
ded themselves, had marched out to him, and Elfazari escaped 
across a river of the name of Eljama, twelve miles distant from 
Cabis. When Safwan Ibn Abi Malik returned, Said Ibn Bajara 
and his companions were fortifying themself in Cabis. Abd Er- 
rahman Ibn Okba Elghifari set out with the people of Cairwan 
against Eifuzari, who then having met him between Cabis and 
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Cairwan, was put to flight, and the greatest number of his 
companions were killed. 

Hisham Ibn Abd Elmalik afterwards sent Han'tala Ibn 
Safwan to Ifrikiya, in Safar of the year 124; he being his vi- 
ceroy in Egypt. When he came to Ifrikiya, the people of An- 
dalus — the Syrians and others, wrote to him , asking him to 
send them a governor. So he sent them Abu Elchattab whom, 
after he had come to Andahis, the inhabitants obeyed, so he 
ruled over the country which yielded him submission. He 
dispersed the army of Balj Ibn Beshr and of Abd Errahman 
Ibn Habib, and sent Thalaba Ibn Salama out to Ifrikiya in a 
ship, and after him he sent out Abd Errahman Ibn Habib, 
sending along with Thalaba the Syrians, who afterwards stopped 
in Cairwan with Han'tala. The latter then sent Abd Errahman 
Ibn Okba Elghifari against Ukasha Ibn Aiyub Elfuzari who, 
after his flight from Cabis, had collected a large army. Abd 
Errahman's associates then met him, and Elfuzari was put to 
flight, and the greatest number of his companions were killed. 
He again collected an army, but Abd Errahman Ibn Okba met 
him and put him to flight. He then assembled other troops, 
and Abd Elwahid Ibn iYezid Elhowwari, afterwards of the tribe 
Ettadham, came forward, and he was a Sofariy , agreeing with 
Elfuzari to give Han'tala Ibn Safwan a battle. Abd Errahman 
Ibn Okba together with the people of Ifrikiya marched out 
against both; but he and his companions were killed. Abd 
Errahman Ibn Okba was killed in the year 124; as Yahya Ibn 
Bukeir, on the authority of EUleyth, says. Abd Elwahid Ibn 
Yezid then marched on and took Tunis; and having made 
himself governor of it, was greeted as Khalif. After, that he 
advanced against Cairwan, and Elfuzari with his army occu- 
pied a district; each of the two went in the direction of Cair- 
wan, both hastening for the first to arrive in the place and to 
make plunder. 

When Han'tala saw what a crowd of Berbers had come 
io them with Elfuzari and Abd Elwahid, he dug a trench 
around Cairwan: Abd Elwahid having advanced towards them, 
wrote to Han'tala, ordering him to deliver Cairwan and its in- 
habitants into his hands. They then began to despair , and 
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believed so firmly, they would be taken prisoners, that, 

were Han'tala to send with them a messenger to bring him 

the news, he would not set out on a journey of three 

miles except for 50 dinars. When Abd Elwahid came to 

Han'tala, he was in a place of the name of Asnam which 

is about a day's journey from Cairwan. Elfuzari resided from 

the latter at the distance of six miles. 

Abu Korra Elokeili was with Abd Elwahid, and was the 

commander of his advanced troops. Han'tala then wrote to 
Abd Elwahid a letter in which he sang his funeral dirge and 
frightened him, thinking that both would unite against him and 
that he could not conquer both, he was therefore afraid of a 
union between them. Ukasha was the nearest to Han'tala ; Abd- 
Elwahid, then, with his army got up early at Asnam ; Han'tala 
advanced against Elfuzari on account of his being near him, 
and he took along with him the inhabitants of Gairwan. A 
people then marched out in utter despair, because they were 
afraid that the children would be taken captives and the wo- 
men and the property would be carried away. He made 
Mohammed Ibn Amru Ibn Okba who met them at Asnam their 
governor. But Allah put Abd Elwahid and his army to 
flight, and he together with his companions was killed in a 
battle, that is not known which it was, and he who chose to 
escape fled from the battle. When Allah gave the vrctory to 
Han'tala, he hastened on the same night to Elfuzari, and gave 
him battle in Karn, while Ukasha had not heard of the flight 
of Abd Elwahid. Allah then put him and his companions to 
flight, and Ukasha fled until he arrived in one of the districts 
of Ifrikiya, where some Berbers made him prisoner, and brought 
him to Han'tala who put him to death; for Abd Elwahid and 
the Sofariy were wont to consider it lawful to take the women 
captives. Ukasha and Abd Elwahid were killed in the year 
125: as Abd Errahman, on the authority of Yahya Ibn Bukeir, 
and the latter on the authority of EMeyth, say. But while Abd 
Elwahid was encamping in Elasnam and Ukasha was in Karn 
— in the neighbourhood of Cairwan, Han'tala had written to 
Muawia Ibn Safwan his viceroy in Tripolis, ordering him to 
come to him with the inhabitants of that town. He marched 
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out till he came to Cabis, where he heard of the flight of Abd 
Elwahid and of Ukasha. Han'tala wrote to him in reference 
to some Berbers who had revolted in Nafzawa and had taken 
the people - its clients prisoners. So he with his companions 
went out against them and gave them battle ; but Muawia Ibn 
Safwan was killed and the Sofariy were put to death, and all 
the clients that were found in their hands, were released. 
Han'tala then sent to the army of Muawia Zeyd Ibn Amru 
Elkelbi, who returned with it to Tripolis; while Abd Errahman 
Ibn Habib was in Cabis and Thalaba Ibn Salama Eljudami 
was with Han'tala. 

When the news of Elwelid Ibn Yezid reached the Sy- 
rians who were in Ifriklya, most part of their governors re- 
volted , and Thalaba Ibn Salama set out for the East. Abd 
Errahman, on the authority of Yahya Ibn Bukeir, and the 
latter on the authority of El-leyth, say: Elwelid was killed 
on Thursday, three nights before the end of Jumada the second 
of the year 126. Abd Errahman Ibn Habib revolted in Tunis, and 
collected an army, in order to give Han'tala Ibn Safwan battle and 
to drive him out of Ifrikiya. When the latter heard of this, he 
sent to the former the chiefs of Ifrikiya, inviting him to keep the 
peace, and to abstain from discord. They then set out, but 
when they were on the road thither, they heard of the acces- 
sion to power of Merwan Ibn Mohammed. So they wished 
to turn back; but Abd Errahman being told that Han'tala had 
sent him an embassy of fifty men and that the latter would fain 
turn back, he sent them a cavalry who made them return to 
him, and Abd Errakman blamed them for marching out against 
him. And they had, unknown to Han'tala, written to him be- 
fore this. On hearing of the accession to power of Merwan, 
they desisted prosecuting their journey. Abd Errahman -then 
sent them in chains to Tunis, and wrote to Han'tala to deliver 
Cairwan into his hands, and to leave the city within the space 
of three days; and he wrote to the lord of the treasury house^ 
to give him neither dinar nor dirhem except what was allowed 
him for his livehhood. When Han'tala read this letter, he 
thought of giving him battle; but being a moderate man he 
desisted from pursuing that course. He then marched out ac- 
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companied by the Syrians who travelled in his suit. This was 
in Jumada the first of the year 126. Abd Errahman Ibn Ha^ 
bib entered Cairwan in Jumada the second of the year 126, 
and then sent his brother Ibn Habib as viceroy to Tripolis. 
He imprisoned Ibn Masgud Ettajibi, Ibadhiy — a chief of that 
sect and a Kadi. He then cut off his head, and the Ibadhiye 
revolted in Tripolis. Abd Errahman deposed his brother, and 
appointed Humeid Ibn Abd Allah Elakki governor, and he was 
the chief of the Ibadhiye at the time of the rebellion of Abd 
Eljabbar Ibn Keis Elmuradi and of Harith Ibn Talid Elhath- 
rami. They besieged Humeid Ibn Allah in a certain town of 
Tripolis, and the disease attacked his companions. He then 
set out having first made a treaty for his own safety. When they 
were gone, Abd Eljabbar seized Nosseyr Ibn Rashid a freed* 
man of Elanzar, and put him to death, and he was one of 
the companions of Humeid, whom they used to seek on ac- 
count of the murder of Abd Allah Ibn Masgud. Abd Eljabbar 
was governor of Zenata and its territory. Abd Errahman Ibn 
Habib wrote to Yezid Ibn Safwan Elmogafiri, making him go- 
vernor of Tripolis, and sent Mojahid Ibn Moslem the Howwari, 
to entice the soldiers and to cut Abd Eljabbar from Howwara 
and from other tribes. Mojahid stopped in Howwara some 
months, after that they banished him. He then adhered to 
Yezid Ibn Safwan in Tripolis. Abd Errahman Ibn Habib sent 
by Mohammed Ibn Mafruk, and wrote to Yezid Ibn Safwan to 
march out along with him; and they set out. But Abd Eljab- 
bar Ibn Keis and Elharith Ibn Talid met them in a province 
of Howwara. Yezid Ibn Safwan and Mohammed Ibn Mafruk 
were killed, while Mojahid Ibn Moslem (led to a province of 
Howwara. Abd Errahman Ibn Habib then marched with a 
large retinue, and there assembled around him a large army 
with which he advanced against Abd Eljabbar and Elharith Ibn 
Talid, and he met them in a district of Zenata, where Amru 
Ibn Othman and his companions were put to flight; and Abd 
Eljabbar and Elharith made themselves masters of the whole 
of Tripolis. After that Amru Ibn Othman together with Mojahid 
Ibn Moslem marched out to Dagoga, and Elharith Ibn Talid 
pursued him. Amru then proceeded from Dagoga to the dis- 
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irict of the Sabra, but Elharith followed him. Amru afterwards 
advanced to Surt and was pursued by Elharith's cavalry, who 
killed a number of his companions; and Amru being wounded, 
escaped on his horse. Elharith collected his army, and the 
power of Eljabbar and Elharith became great, and a quar- 
rel arose between them which subsequently became serious. 
They fought each other, and both were killed at the same 
time. The Berbers then made Isma'il Ibn Zeiyad Ennafusi 
their governor: his influence was important, and his homage 
great Abd Errahman Ibn Habib marched out against him 
until he came to Cabis, when the son of his uncle — 
Sbueib Ibn Othroan advanced to him with a cavalry; he met 
Isma'il and killed him and his companions, and made priso- 
ners of a great number of the Berbers. Abd Errahman stop- 
ped with his army, having not witnessed the catastrophe. When 
he had obtained the victory, he went up to the forum of Tri- 
polis, taking the prisoners along with him; and he wrote to 
Amru Ibn Othman; the latter then came to him from the di- 
strict Surt and delivered up the prisoners: he then cut off 
their necks and hung them, and appointed Amru Ibn Sawid 
Elmoradi governor of the district of Tripolis, and ordered him 
to come over. The end of the fifth part of the conquest of 
Egypt, 



Exegetieal Notes. 

1. . Andalus. Arabic writers agree in designating Spain 
by the name of Andalus, yet differ in their account of the Ety* 
mology of the word. The discrepancy of opinions prevailing 
on this point, renders it desirable that we should state the dif- 
ferent views, and show which of them has the greatest degree 
of probability in its favour. The most ancient derivation of 
the word Andalus connects the name of the country with An- 
dalus, the son of Tubal , the son of Japheth, the son of Noah ; 
the posterity of whom, according to tradition, were the first in- 
habitants of Spain, and for many successive centuries its gover- 
nors — at last they disappeared, their race either becoming 
extinct or their history amalgamated with that of other nations, 
who from time to time made themselves masters of the country. 
This opinion of the origin of the word which is defended by 
Lembke*), is supported by no historical evidence; and most, 
therefore, be regarded as a gratuitous supposition, which origi- 
nated in a desire which the Arabs had, in common with almost 
all the nations of antiquity, to claim an ancient hero as the 
father of their country. But it remains to be proved that there 
is any connexion between the two names, notwithstanding 
their great similarity in sound. 

2. Casiri**) derives the word Andalos from the Arabic word 
u-^'^^j which in his opinion is to be pronounced Handalos, 
and signifies „Regionem vespertinam et tenebrosam, atque 
etiam occidentis finem.^^ But this derivation, besides being 
contrary to the nature of the word which evidently is not of 



*) Geschichte tod Spanien, p. 255. Note 1. 
**) Bikiiotheca Arabico-ilispana £scurialensi8 Vol. 11, 328. 
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Arabic origin, is liable to two other objections, the one refer- 
ring to the meaning of the word, and the other to its pronun- 
ciation. In a Lexicon entitled Kamus, ,j«^iju^ is said to sig- 
nify. ,,A she carnal of an awkward gait, and with a loose 
and pendent skin.^^ And in the same book it is further remar- 
ked that the word is not pronounced Handalos, but always 
Handalis. 

3. The Etymology which is commonly assigned to the 
word Andalus, is correct; [inasmuch as it is free from the dif- 
ficulties in which the above -quoted derivations are involved. 
The name is accordingly derived from the Vandals — a people, 
whose residence in Spain is supported by unquestionable histo- 
rical evidence. Dr. Lembke objects to this derivation of the 
word Andalus, on the ground that the Vandals being resident 
in Spain only a short time, could not have stamped on the 
country their name; they did not even succeed in doing so in 
Africa, on the coast of which they dwelt for a longer period. 
But Lembke seems to have forgotten that other circumstan- 
ces , besides that of a nation's long residence in a country, 
effect a change of the names by which the land was pre- 
viously known. 

In adopting Lembke's view of the Etymology of the word, 
we shall be necessitated to suppose that Andalus is the most 
ancient appellation by which Spain was called; but this is so 
far from being the case, that in the Classic authors the country 
is always designated by the name of Iberia and Hispania re- 
spectively. And Elmakkari*) is wrong in deriving the word Hi- 
spania from Vespasian, as if the country received that name 
first in the time of that emperor; whereas, on the contrary, 
Spain was so called by the Romans as soon as it became a 
Roman province. 

2. Berbers. As to the origin of the Berbers different 
opinions are entertained. According to Ibn Abd El-Hakem, 
they originally came from Palestine, and were the subjects of 
Goliath who was killed by king David in a duel. They eroi* 
grated towards the West, and settled in Libya and Marroarica, 
two provinces of western Egypt. Having arrived there, they 

*) De Gajangos' Translation, Vol. I, p. 24, and p. 323. 
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soon dispersed: the Zenata and the Maghila marching further 
westward, inhabited the mountainous parts of the country: the 
Lowaia established themselves in the territory of Autabolos 
(Pentapole of Cyrene), which is commonly known by the name 
of Barca. This tribe afterwards spread itself ' in that part of 
the country till at last its dominions reached as far as Sus. 
The Howwara dwelt in Leptis magna, and the Nefowsa fixed 
their abode in the town Sabra (Sabratha). See Ibn Abd El- 
Hakem p. 86, and 87. Slane's Translation of Ibn Khaldun 
History of the Berbers, Appendix. I. 

The different views which have been entertained on the 
Etymology of the word Berber and on the origin of the Ber- 
ber nation, being communicated at full length in a seperate 
chapter of Ibn Khaldun's History of the Berbers *), we refer the 
reader to the said work for further information on these subjects. 

3. c^^^^^^ j^^» The Berber nation , according to Ibn 
Khaldun, was divided into two large tribes — the Botr and 
the Beranes. These again formed* themselves into separate 
branches, some of which have been mentioned in the preceding 
note. But unless we slightly alter the text in this passage we 
can find no name, among the numerous tribes of the Berbers, 
corresponding to those which are here mentioned. We have, 
therefore, made the above-alteration with the view of restoring 
the correct reading. See further on the names of these two 
Berber tribes. Note 33. 

4. Sus El - Adna. ^^^^^ ^j^^^ The province Sus is 
bounded north by the Atlas, East by the Dera land, South by 
the Dera river, and West by the Atlantic. The northern part 
of the country was called El- Adna, and the southern EUAcsa. 
The river Sus, according to Slane, ran through the province of 
Sus El -Adna, issuing from the mountain Atlas and dischai^ng 
itself in the Atlantic sea. 

According to Abulfeda (p. 103), the whole land south of 
the mountain Daran in the direction of the desert Sahra, and 
according to others, the country of Darah, belong to the pro- 
vince of Sus El-Adna. 



') See Vol. 1. p. V S et seq. Slanu's Translation, p. 167 — 186. 
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5. Ilyan. The name of Ilyan is variously written by Mo- 
hammedan und Christian authors. He is commonly called by 
the latter Julian, and in the work of Ibn Abd El-Hakem Bi- 
lian, which name is evidently a corrupt form of the word Ilyan, 
arising from the point of the Ji^ being left out. 

The several questions which are connected with Ilyan's 
history, but which have been unsatisfactorily discussed by our 
predecessors, call here for especial attention. Masdeu and most 
Spanish critics arrived at the conclusion that Ilyan is no histo- 
rical character, and denied that any such person ever lived. 
And Pascual De Gayangos*), after comparing the various state- 
ments of Mohammedan and Christian authors relative to Ilyan's 
history , remarks : „That writers before the 1 1 the century , if 
they mention Ilyan at all, $ay nothing of his misunderstanding 
with Roderic." 

This assertion is only correct in reference to the Chri- 
stian authors of the period just specified, but erroneous as 
far as the Mohammedan writers are concerned: for, of the 
former, the Monk of Silos, who wrote towards the beginning 
of the 12 the century, is the first Spanish author who mentions 
Ilyan ; but of the latter Ibn Abd El-Hakem aud Ibn El-Kouthiya 
— both writers of the 9the century, not only record his name, 
but also affirm that the Saracen invasion' of Spain was under- 
taken in consequence of Ilyan's quarrel witjb king Roderic. 
Besides, Ed-Dehebi in his annals, has a long article with which 
De Gayangos was not acquainted, and which will help us on 
to a more accurate knowledge of the origin of Ilyan and of 
his descendants. He says: Abu Snieyman-Aiynb, Ibn El-Hakem, 
Ibn Abd Allah, Ibn Melka Bitro Ibn Ilyan, was originally a Goth. 
He studied under Baki Ibn Mbkhelled, and derived much be- 
nefit from the lectures of his Teacher. Ilyan who con- 
ducted the Moslems into Spain was his ancestor. He died in 
the year 326 (937 — 8). see Slane's Translation. Appendix. II. 
p. 346, * Note 3. 

We can then attach little or no weight to the silence ob- 
served by the earlier Spanish authors on the history of Ilyan, 
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perceiving that we are enabled from the unanimous testimony 
of the best Mohammedan writers, to answer satisfactorily the 
questions which have been mooted. And we need not be sur- 
prised that the Christian authors pass Ilyan's name unnoticed, 
when we consider how deficient these are in information on 
points of vital importance connected with history of this period: 
and further, that they might have a motive for concealment in 
the present instance, — being not anxious to communicate to 
posterity the name of Ilyan, because he treacherously sacrificed 
the public interest of the Gothic kingdom to his private grudge 
against the then ruling king. 

2. The question as to Ilyan's existence having been set- 
tled, we shall next consider his origin, and his relation to the 
Goths. De Gayangos*), after summing up the evidences of the 
authors he had consulted , comes to the following cx)nolusion 
relative to Ilyan's origin: „Ilyan no doubt belonged to that 
mixed population, — the relics of all nations that had empires 
on the coast of Africa after the fall of Carthage, — Romans, Nu- 
midians. Vandals, Greeks. And as to Ilyan's relation to the ' 
Goths the same author remarks: „It is naturally to conclude 
that Ilyan, if at all dependent on the Gothic monarchs, was 
not, properly speaking, their subject**)." 

Both these conclusions cannot but be regarded as pure 
conjectures; for the one contradicts the testimony of Ibn Abd 
El-Hakem, the weight of whose authority is sufficient to decide 
the question of Ilyan's relation to the Goths: the other conclu- 
sion militates against the statement of Ed - Dehebi , which has 
already been quoted. The testimony of the latter author is the 
more valuable in the present case, inasmuch as other writers 
have expressed themselves somewhat indefinitely as to the na* 
tion to which Ilyan belonged. Ibn Abd El-Hakem for instance 
calls him simply a foreigner, — a name by which Arabic 
writers designate a person who is not of their own nation. 

3. We proceed next to inquire into the event which made 
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Ilyan's name first conspicuous in history. De Gayangos*) 
says: ,^Al-bekri, Idrisi, Ibnu Hayyan, Ibnu Khaldun, and the 
best writers of Mohammedan Spain, assert that „when Okba 
Ibn Nafi invaded Western Africa, the Governor or Lord of Ceuta, 
whose name was Ilyan, the same who afterwards led Tarik into 
Spain, came out to meet him with presents, and asked for 
peace, which the Arabian general granted, leaving the Christian 
in possession of the city and of his other estates.^^ This coa- 
clusion, however well supported by the testimony of the above- 
mentioned authors, is liable to one serious objection, — viz. 
that it is at variance with a statement of Ibn Abd-El-Hakem 
and of El-Makkari; both of whom recount another tradition, 
which is to the effect, that Tangiers had not been taken be- 
fore the time of Musa Ibn Nosseyr. / 

Weil was the first to point out the discrepancy in/ the 
sources on this question, and from a comparison of the differ- 
ent testimonies, to arrive at a conclusion the very opposite to 
that which had commonly been acquiesced in. And we admit 
that he was right in calling attention to the difficulties which 
this part of Ilyan's history presents, and which are of so se- 
rious a nature, that they should not be overlooked by any au- 
thor who is desirous to obtain satisfactory results on this sub- 
ject. Nevertheless we cannot but think that Weil has attached 
undue weight to the statement of Ibn Abd - El - Hakem and El- 
Makkari, without assigning sufficient reasons for rejecting the 
almost unanimous testimony of Mohammedan writers, or for 
believing that the latter intentionally or otherwise, have taken 
the expedition of Okba against Tangiers for that of Musa against 
that city ; though the space of 28 years elapsed between the 
two events. 

As we differ from Weil on this question, it is but fair that 
we should critically examine the several arguments which he 
adduces in favour of his opinion. These are the following**): 

1. That Ibn Abd El -Hakem and El-Makkari expressly 
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state that Musa was the first Arabic governor who entered 
Tangiers. 

2. Thai the expeditions which are ascribed by Arabic 
authors to Okba and Musa respectively, were undertaken under 
different circumstances: — Ilyan, having in the one case, gone 
out of his own accord to meet Okba with presents; whereas 
in the other, he is said to have offered stout oppositioa to the 
arms of Musa; which the latter was unable to overcome till the 
former had quarrelled with king Roderic. 

3. That Mohammedan writers, in recording the Saracen 
invasion of Spain, do not mention Ilyan as if he were already 
known to them, much less do they seem aware that he had 
already enjoyed the friendship of the Arabs for the space of 
28 years; for such is the interval which elapsed between the 
expedition of Okba and that of Musa. 

We have grouped these arguments together, as we shall 
have occasion, in examining their respective value, to mention 
facts which have a common reference to each of them. 

As to the first of these arguments, it must be adaiitted, 
that it possesses considerable weight, and it seems to be the onXl 
one of Weil's long list of arguments, which is calculated to 
raise doubts in the mind of the reader, in reference to the 
correctness of the generally received opinion. There is, how- 
ever, one circumstance which Weil has overlooked, and the 
consideration of which cannot fail to diminish the force of bis 
objection : viz. that, Ibn Abd El-Hakem in stating that Musa was 
the first Arabic governor who ever entered Tangiers , does not 
confirm the truth of that report; but, on the contrary, he men- 
tions another tradition, according to which, Musa sent his son 
Merwan to Tangiers. The latter, after having valiantly fought 
for some time, returned, leaving Tarik, a freedman of Musa, as 
general of the army. We are thus left at liberty by Ibn Abd 
EI-Hakem, to choose between the two traditions recorded, and 
we naturally prefer the account which seems to be the least 
at variance with the testimony of other trustworthy authors. 
And though we cannot reconcile the contradictory statements 
which the original sources exhibit in reference to the first tak- 
ing of Tangiers by the Arabs, yet the consideration of the 
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circumstances under which this event took place, may enable 
us to judge rightly of the manner in which this discrepancy 
might have arisen^ The circumstances, under which the two 
expeditions into Tangiers were undertaken , were so different 
in character as almost to preclude the possibility of the one 
being mistaken for the other. And the time which elapsed 
between these two events, was not calculated to lead any au- 
thor to confound them. How, then, are we to account for the 
discrepancy in the original documents on the point in question? 
To which we answer that the conquest of Tangiers by Okba 
was of such a nature that it might have led some authors to 
pass that event unnoticed. 

1. Okba's conquest of Tangiers was easily made; Ilyan 
having of his own accord yielded him submission. 

2. Okba granted easy terms to the conquered city; for 
Ilyan was permitted to remain in possession of Tangiers and 
its district, and to conduct the administration of public affairs 
in the same manner as he had done^ previous to the arrival 
of the Arabs in the province. The authority of Okba was on 
the part of Ilyan more nominally recognised than really felt. 

3. Okba's dominion over Tangiers seems not to have 
been of long duration: for in the period of time which elapsed 
between the treaty of Ilyan with Okba and the arrival of Musa 
Ibn Nosseyr in Africa, the Berbers having revolted against the 
Arabs, defeated them in several encounters. During this in- 
terval Ilyan seems to have shaken off the yoke of the Moslems, 
by making a common cause with the enemy against them. The 
exact date of this insurrection we have no means of ascertain- 
ing, though we know for certain that Ilyan stood in a hostile 
relation to the Arabs, when Musa arrived in Africa: for we 
are informed that Tangiers was taken by the latter or by his 
freedman Tarik, after a determined resistance on the part of Ilyan. 

This then being the case, it cannot appear remarkable 
that in the records of some Traditionists no mention is made 
of the first conquest of Tangiers by the Arabs, and that a la- 
ter date has consequently been assigned to that event. Arabic 
writers who mention Ilyan in connexion with the taking of 
Tangiers by Musa, do not seem to recognise in bim the man 
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who had already enjoyed the friendship of their nation for the 
space of 28 years: for, we have already seen, Ilyan was no 
friend of the Arabs, when Musa arrived in Africa: besides, the 
acquaintance of the Moslems, which was forced upon him by 
Okba, and received on his part for the sake of peace, never 
grew into friendship, much less into intimacy; for it was soon 
interrupted by new acts of hostility of one party against the 
other. 

4. In order to prove the correctness of the tradition re- 
corded by Ibn Abd El-Hakem and El-Makkari, Weil further 
remarks that Arabic authors often assign to victories a date 
earlier than that at which they were achieved. This^ may be 
true as a general proposition, but its application to the pre- 
sent case remains to be proved. 

5. Weil further observes that authors might have been led 
to confound the expedition of Okba with that of Musa, from the 
circumstance that a town as well as a land was known by 
the name of Sus. He admits the correctness of the tradition, 
according to which, Okba made an inroad into the land of 
Sus; but pronounces the account which is given of the expe- 
dition of Okba into the town of Sus, erroneous; and he further 
remarks that the latter tradition might have arisen from the 
former. 

This argument would be of great weight, were the ex- 
pedition of Okba into Tangiers so associated with the 
name of Sus, that the latter were always referred to in all 
the records of that event. But this is far from being the case. 
Okba's expedition is not so much connected with Sus as with 
Tangiers: and that this city was taken by him, is probable 
from the tradition which is recounted by the best Mohammedan 
authors, and which is to the effect , that Okba finding no more 
land to conquer, plunged bis horse into the waves of the At- 
lantic sea. And corroborative of the correctness of the account 
that Okba conquered Tangiers, is the testimony of Shehabud- 
din, an African historian of note, who asserts that Okba, after 
entering Tangiers, expressed a wish to cross over to Spain, 
but was dissuaded by Ilyan from the undertaking. 

We have thus discussed in details the question of Ilyan's 
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first appearance on the stage of history, being convinced of the 
fallacy of the arguments which have been brought forward 
against the generally received opinion. But these, with the 
exception of the argument first quoted, seem to us of no great 
force; for being somewhat far-fetched, they tend to weaken 
rather than stengthen the theory which they are intended to 
support. 

4. We proceed next to consider the relative position of 
Ilyan to the Goths and to the Africans. 

The titles by which Ilyan is designated, furnish us with 
the best means of ascertaining his position in life. And the 
variety of these appellations indicates the manifold relations in 
which he stood to different parties. Some authors call him a 
merchant, others a king of the African tribe of „Ghomarah,^^ 
and a great number Lord of Septa and Tangiers. The desig- 
nation of foreign merchant is difficult to explain, though he is 
known by that name to some of the best historians. Never- 
theless the following facts which are compiled from different 
Arabic authors, may extend our knowledge on the subject, as 
well as enable us to judge of the propriety of the name of 
„merchant'^ being applied to Ilyan. 

1. Ibn Abd El-Hakem asserts, that Ilyan's companions 
were merchants. 

2. The same author intimates, that a commercial inter- 
course was carried on between Spain and Africa at the tim6 
of the Saracen expedition into the former country, for he says, 
that Tarik and his friends effected a landing on the coast of 
Spain, without exciting the suspicions of the Goths, the latter 
thinking that the ships in which the Arabs sailed, were the 
merchant vessels which regularly crossed and recrossed the 
straits. 

3. Ibn Elkouthiya*) who calls Ilyan a foreign merchant, 
and a dealer in falcons and race horses, asserts, that Ilyan on 
the occasion of his last visit to king Roderic, said to the latter, 
„I have in store for thee horses and hawks, such as thou ne- 
ver sawest before in thy life.'^ The same author further re- 

*) Journal Asiatiqne Ser. 5. Tom. 8. p. 435. 
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marks that llyan was in the habit of crossing from Andalos 
to the country of the Berbers, and that he was accustomed to 
bring to Roderic hordes, falcons, and other productions of Africa*). 
It is more than probable, that llyan at the time of the Saracen 
invasion into Andalus, was a governor of a Spanish colony on 
the coast of Africa: for Ibn Elkouthiya says, that ,;the city of 
Tangiers was his residence, and he ruled in it as a master; 
the inhabitants professed the Christian religion.^^ It admits of 
no doubt that the Goths established themselves early on the 
coast of Africa ; though we cannot speak for certain of the oc- 
casion of their leaving their native land to try their fortune on 
foreign shores. 

5. We now come to discuss the last point connected with 
Ilyan's history;, we mean his quarrel with king Roderic, origi- 
nating in the insult he had received in the person o( his daugh- 
ter. From the romantic character of the history of the latter, 
some modern authors have pronounced the account fabulous. 
They admit, at the same time, that it is narrated by almost all 
the best writers of Mohammedan Spain. 

Lembke**) assumes that Roderic ascended the throne in 
the year 711. Hence he infers that the reports of the events 
which occurred in consequence of Ilyan's quarrel with Roderic, 
are inconsistent with the supposition that the latter was king 
only one year. 'He, therefore, rejects the story regarding the 
dishonour of Ilyan's daughter as incorrect. But this objection 
of Lembke cannot be applied to the account which Ibn Abd 
Cl-Hakem gives of the circumstances connected with the Mo- 
hammedan expedition into Spain : for it is evident from the 
narrative of the last- mentioned author, that Musa was seeking 
an opportunity of invading Andalus, and that Ilyan's proposal 
to embark in that undertaking was eagerly seized by the Mos- 
lems ; and so far from taking time to consult the Khalif on the 
matter, the Arabs departed on their expedition without asking 
his consent. It must, however, be admitted that all the diffi- 
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calties which are involved in Lemke's objection are not easily 
solved, especially if it be granted that'Roderic's reign lasted 
only one year. Hence Weil*) perceiving the force of this ob- 
jection, has endeavoured to meet the difficulty, by supposing, 
that Roderic is called by Ibn Abd El-Hakem „the Lord of An- 
dalus^^ on account of his becoming afterwards the king of the 
country, though he had not perhaps acceded to power when 
he dishonoured Ilyan's daughter. But this interpretation is not 
only inconsistent with the natural construction of the words 
of the author, but is also at variance with a fact which is 
mentioned by the best historians of Mohammedan Spain. And 
unless we take this into consideration we cannot perceive the pro- 
priety of Ilyan sending his daughter to Roderic. The fact to 
which we allude is, that it was a custom among the Goths for 
the princes of the royal blood, the great noblemen of the king- 
dom, and the governors of the provinces, to send their daugh- 
ters to the royal palace to be educated. In compliance with 
this custom Ilyan sent his daughter to king Roderic, who fell 
in love with her at first sight, and when persuasion had failed, 
obtained by force the gratification of his wishes**). 

The father, on hearing of his daughter's dishonour, imme- 
diately embarked for Andalus; and under the pretence, of his 
wife being on the point of death, and desirous to see her child, 
he requested the king to give him back his daughter. From 
the ambiguous language which Ilyan employed on his last visit 
to king Roderic, we would infer that he had already fixed upon 
his plans of revenge. These were put into execution, when 
the opportunity occurred, of making them known to the Mos- 
lems. From the tradition of Ibn Abd El-Hakem, we conclude 
that only a short time elapsed between Tarik's first commu- 
nication with Ilyan, and the final overthrow of the Gothic king- 
dom. The Arabs acted so far with caution, that they demand- 
ed hostages for their own personal safety. These being granted, 
the Moslems embarked in the expedition with all possible speed. 
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Weil remarks correctly, that there is no reason to believe 
that the Arabs invented the story of the dishonur of Ilyan's 
daughter; they may, however, have erred, in assigning that in- 
cident as the only motive which induced the Count to betray 
his countrymen. 

6. Kaa^. Septa or Ceuta. A city situated on the mouth 

of •IStJ^^.*) (straits of Gibraltar) in the province of Berbery. 
It is the same with the „castellum ad septem fratres" of Pli- 
nius*); its name Septa is derived from septem, the town being 
built on seven hills. Edrisi***) on the other hand, derives the 

word Septa from the Arabic word ^**» „secuit, resecuit,** the 
city being surrounded by the sea on every side except the 

Western. 

7. Alchadra („the green island^^), situated on a hill on 
the banks of the river Shelef, its modern name is Algesiras. 
See Edrisii Africa, Edit. Hartmann, p. 208. 

8. Telemsen, was an ancient city id the province of Ber- 
bery. According to Abulfeda, it lay at the foot of the moun- 
tain Sabrastain. It was surrounded with strong ramparts, and 
abounded in Mosques, Colleges, Baths, and Hospitals. See 
Edrisii Africa, p. 191, 192 

9. Cairwan, was the capital of Africa proper, according to 
Edrisi (p. 255) , it lay 4 days' journey northeast from Cafsa, 
2 from Tunis. It surpassed all the towns of the province, in 
wealth and commerce, as well as in its edifices and bazaars. 

Cairwan was probably founded in the year 50 A. H. by 
Okba Ibn Nafi ****). 

On the situation of Cairwan; See Weil Vol. p. 286^ where 
the different opinions which have been entertained on that 
point, are considered. 

10. Tarik Ibn Zeiyad as he is called in most mss.; in others, 

*) Geognphie d'Edrisi, 1. 1, p. 225. Nout. Journ. Asiatique, ser. 3. 
p. 189. 

*♦) Historiae naturalis, lib. V, cap. II. 
*♦*) Edrisii Africa, edit. Hartmann p. 178. 

♦*»*! See Weil Geschichte der Chalifen, Vol. I, p. 283-84. Slane's 
Translation of Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, note 3. 
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Tarik Ibn Amru'; by Edrisi*), Tarik Ibn Abd Allah; and by 
Rodericus Toletanus **) , Tarik Abenzarca. Abu Zara is the 
name by which Tarif s father is generally known ; but as Tarif 
and Tarik are often confounded by authors, it is probable that 
Roderic of Toledo has also mistaken the father of the one for that 
of the other. To account for these various appellations of Tarik's 
father, is not an easy task^ especially as nothing further is 
known of Tarik's early history, than, that, according to most 
traditions, he was the freedman of Musa Ibn Nosseyr. Slane***) 
remarks that Ibn Abd El-Hakem does not mention Tarif, but 
that he speaks of two Tarik, — Tarik Ibn Amr and Tarik 
Ibn Abbad. 

In Ewald's ms. Ibn Zeiyad is written , but not Ibn Abbad. 
The latter name can nowise be right; for Tarik is never so 
called. Ibn Zeiyad, on the contrary, is his usual appellation. 
Fournel might have been of service to us in this case, had he 
consulted the original text of Ibn Abd EUHakem's work in- 
stead of merely transcribing Slane's note. 

The names that are employed to denote Tarik's nation or 
tribe, exhibit still a greater variety than those by which his 
father is known. He is called Ezzenati by Edrisi****) Elleythi 
and Ennefezi by Ibn Khaldun *****) , Elberberi and Essadfi by 
El-Makkari ******). These various names of Tarik's father and 
tribe probably arose from the uncertainty which prevailed in 
the ancient traditions on Tarik's early history. 

Of Tarik's ultimate destination and end we are not infor- 
med; for, after his departure from Spam and bis return to the 



*) Geo^aphie d'Edrisi, traduite de I'Arabe par Jaubert, t. II, p. 17. 
**) Uistoria Arabum, cap. iX, p. 9 in Elmacini Hist. saracLugd. BataT* 
1625. 

***) Hist les Berb. p. 346. 

') Geographie d*Edrisi, t. II, p. 17. 
') Hist, de TAfr. sons dynast, des Aghlab. p. v. 
******) De Gayangos* p. 253, and p. ?66 El-Makkari calls him Ibn 
Zeiyad ibn Abdallah, a natire of Hemdan, in Persia, although some 
pretend that he was not a freedman of Musa Ibn Nossejr, but a free- 
born man of the tribe of Sadf, while others make him a Mawla of 
Lakhm. 
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East, no mention is made of him. According to some tradi- 
tions , he was made by the Khalif Suleyman governor of 
Spain; but on hearing of his great influence wit^ the army, 
Suleyman recalled his appointment, fearing that Tarik would 
act in his own name, and bring about a rebellion in the country 
against the authority of the Khalif. 

11. The account which Ibn Abd EP-Hakem gives of Ta- 
nk's conduct towards the vinedressers, is given more in details 
by El-Makkari and other histonans. In Ibn Elkouthiya's there 
is no mention made of this story, 

12. The fable of the house, the door of which was se- 
cured with padlocks, is recounted by almost all the historians 
of Mohammedan Spain. El-Makkari*) says, that Spain was in- 
vaded in consequence of Roderic's impiety in causing this house 
to be opened. 

13. ij^A^ Shidunia. It is by no means an easy task 

to decide which city is here meant by Shidonia; for two cities 
are known to Arabic writers by that name — viz. Xeres, and 
Medina Sidonia of the present day, the then capital of the dis- 
trict called Kurah Shidunah, and which is the same with the 
Asido of the Romans**). 

Xeres was also at a later period called Shidonia, though we 
cannot fix upon the exact time in which it received that name. 
We would infer from the fact of Shidonia being simply mentioned 
in the text, that only one city was so designated in the time 
in which Ibn Abd El-Hakem wrote. As there is no proof 
of Xeres being called Shidonia in the 8th or 9th century, and 
as Medina Shidonia has been known under the same name or 
a modification of the same during every period of its history, 
it is probable that the last -mentioned city is here meant De 
Gayangos (p. 525) and Weil (p. 520) are of opinion, that the 
battle which decided the fate of the Gothic kingdom, was 
fought in the vicinity of Medina Shidonia and not in that of 
Xeres. The latter city, however, was formerly believed to be 
the place in wich this important event occurred. And Fournel 
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(p. 58) quoting a passage from Ibn El^Khetib (Castri t II, p. 
183, col. I.) advocates the view that the battle was fought in 
the neighbourhood of Xeres. 

14. Roderic. Nothing is known for certain of Roderic's 
family or of the history of his early career. If we follow some 
traditions, we must believe that he was the general of the army 
previous to his accession to supreme power. On the date of 
this latter event and on the duration of Roderic's reign the 
original documents are by no means unanimous: and it is difii- 
cult to decide these questions, on account of the obscurity which 
envelops the latter part of his predecessor's reign. Following 
the chronology of Masdeu *) Fournel (p. 49) dates the accession 
of Roderic to the throne from the 15th of Feb. 709*); and he 
assigns to Roderic's reign the duration of somewhat longer 
than two years; for he says (p. 58) the battle of Guadelete 
was fought on the 25th of July 711. Rodericus Toletanus**) 
says that Witiza was deposed before his death, in consequence 
of an insurrection which broke out in his kingdom. And Ro- 
deric elected by the Goths, became Witiza's successor to the 
throne. And according to Baronius ***), Witiza died in the year 
710, having been king for the period of 9 years. 

According to the „Chronicon Sebastiani^^ ****) Witiza after 
a reign of 10 years died in the year 708, and Roderic was 
elected by the Goths as his successor. Isidorus Pacensis *****) 
says that Roderic was king only one year; and Rodericus To- 
letanus""") dates his accession to power from the year 709. 
Ibn Etkouthiya *******) asserts that Roderic usurped the throne 
during the minority of the sons of Witiza, while their mother 
reigned in their name. The number and the names of these 

*) Hist, critica de £spana, lib. II, Cronol. Illustr, X, $. 5, t. X, 
p. 326. 

**) Hispaniae illuslratae, Lit, p. 62, cap. XVII; io fol. Fraocofurti. 

1603. 

***) Aonales ecclesiastici, t. XII, p. 22; in fol. Lticae, 1742. 

****) Espana Sagrada, Vol. XIII, p. 478. 

.*****) Esp. Sag. Vol. VIII, p. 290, Rudericas tumuUuose regnum hor- 

tanle Senalu ioTadil. Regnat anno uno. 

•♦••♦♦) lib. Ill, cap. XVIII. 

*******) Journal Asiatique, ser. 5, torn. 8, p 430. 
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are variously given ; Rodericas Toletanus makes them only two, 
and calls them Sisibert and Eba. Ibn Elkouthiya says they 
were three, the eldest of whom was called Almounz, the se- 
cond Roumlouh, and the third Ardebast. Different traditions 
exist as to the part these took in the conquest of Andalus. 
The Monk of Silos*) asserts that they were banished by king 
Roderic, and that they sought refuge in the province of Tan- 
giers by the Count Ilyan, an old friend of their father. This 
circumstance, in Fourners opinion (p. 53) sufficiently accounts 
for the encouragement which the Arabs received, to cross over 
to Andalus. In aiding the Arabs in their expedition into Spain, 
Ilyan was accordingly actuated merely by feelings of friendship 
towards the sons of Witiza, and not by those of revenge 
against Roderic. But if we suppose, on the other hand, that the 
king dishonoured Ilyan's daughter, soon after his accession to 
power, we may believe that Ilyan was induced by a double motive 
to act the traitor to his native land — namely by the attachment 
to the family of the late monarch and by the desire to see theHhen 
ruling king dethroned, on account of the injury he had inflicted 
upon his daughter. Others say that the sons of Witiza went 
of their own accord across to Africa, thinking that, by the as- 
sistance of Musa, they would have their father's throne restored 
to them; for they hoped that the prospect of acquiring booty 
would be a sufficient inducement to the Arabs to embark in 
the expedition. Having closed a contract to that effect with 
the Arabian general, they returned into Spain; and on the day 
of battle the young princes together with their party went ov^r 
to the side of the enemy**). 

On the improbability of this account being correct, see 
Weil Geschichte der Chalifen, Vol. I, p. 525. De Gayangos, 
p. 528. 

15. The table of Suleymanlbn Dawid. Procopius***) and 
Gibbon believing that this table was formerly found in Jerusa- 



•; Esp. Sag. Vol. XVII, p. 278. 
**) Journal Asiatique, Ser. 5, lorn. 8, p. 431, 432. 
***) Procop. de bello Goth. Lib. 1, Cap. XII de bell. Vandal. Lib. 
II, Cap. IX. 
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lem and once the property of king Solomon, have endeavoured 
to account for its removal from East to West, by supposing 
that Titus at the sack of Jerusalem carried it away into Rome, 
and that the Goths at the taking of that city by Alaric, re- 
moved it to Andalus. 

Some Arabic authors maintain, that this table was carried 
away into Spain by thoseJews who, immediately after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem , emigrated into that country, taking 
along with them many precious relics of their former splen- 
dour, among which this table is especially mentioned*). 

Ibn Haiyan gives another account of the origin of this 
table, and El-Makkari**) quoting the words of that historian, 
seems to have adopted his opinion. Ibn Haiyan says, accor- 
ding to the barbarian authors, it was customary among kings 
and other high persons in Christian countries to bequeath a 
portion of their property to the church. From the money so 
collected tables, thrones, and crowns were wont to be made, in 
compliance with the orders of the priests, and for the purpose 
of carrying the gospel in public processions, and of ornamen- 
ting the altars on great festivals. By means of such bequests 
the table bearing the name of Solomon, was wrought at Toledo, 
and being embellished by each succeeding monarch, it became 
at last a most precious jewel. 

Of the two above accounts of the origin of this table, 
there can be no doubt at present as to the probability of the 
one being true and the other false. It is not remarkable that the 
table should bear Solomon's name, though it never belonged to 
him , for the Orientals were wont to regard Solomon as a great 
performer of miracles, the founder of great temples and castles, with 
the origin of which they were not acquainted. On the other hand, 
we cannot but admire the ingenuity which Procopius' and Gibbon's 
theory displays, though we do not agree with the views which 
this theory is intended to uphold: and had they been able to 
prove that the table was actually found in Jerusalem at the 



*) Lembke Gtschichte too Spanien, Beilage 111. 
••) De riajangos, Vol. I, p. 286, V87. 
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time of the sack of that city by the Romans, their method 
of accounting for the origin of the table woald have been 
more probable. But as they have not endeavoured to do this, 
we cannot but prefer the tradition of the Christian authors on 
the subject. 

Tabari's account of the place in which the table was found 
by Tarik, differs from that given by Ibn Abd El-Hakem. The 
former, after mentioning Musa's reception by his freedman, 
describes in the following words the town where the table. of 

Solomon was deposited; p. 183; &)Ll:uJLb aJuJuo ^t Lp^ H^^^ 

M ^«i The different traditions as to the place where the table 

was found byTarik, seem at first sight irreconcilable, and the 
difficulty arising from the contradictory statements can only be 
solved by supposing that the table was originally in Toledo, 
but that the inhabitants of that city, on hearing of the approach 
of Tarik's army, had it secretly conveyed to the town which 
was afterwards called Medina Almaida. This was probably 
done with the intention of saving it from falling into the hands 
of the Arabs. 

Slane*) remarks that, according to one tradition mentioned 
by Ibn Abd El-Hakem, this remarkable table was found in 
Narbonne. 

As there is no reference made to this tradition in the copy 
of Ibn Abd El-Hakem's which we have used, we cannot but 
regret that Slane has not .quoted the words of the author 
and pointed out the page in which these are written. De 
Gayangos p. 534 has decided the question of the locality of 
Medina Almaida, and the results of his investigations on this 
point are the more satisfactory, as they agree with Ibn Abd 
El-Hakem's description of the place**). 

16. On the various dates assigned by Arabic writers to 



*) Hist, des Berb. Vol. I, p. 349. 
**) Weil Geschiohte der Chalifen, Vol. I, p. 530, n. 1 
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Hasa's landing on the coast of Spain, see Gayangos, Vol. I, 
p. 535, 536; and Fournel, p. 62. Tabari, p. 182, gives the 
same date to this event as Ibn Abd El-Hakem. 

17. Habib Ibn Abi Obeida. He is called so by Ibn 
Elkouthiya p. 438, and p. 439, Ibn Abi Okba Ibn Nafi Elfihri; 
he is also known to Tabari by that name; he is called by El- 
Makkari, p. 283, and by Casiri, Vol. II , p. 323, Ibn Abi Obeida 
Ibn Okba Ibn Nafi Elfihri, and by others Ibn Abda. This last 
name is evidently a corruption of the word Obeida, the diph- 
thong being left out in the middle of the word and the being 
changed into A at the beginning. El-Makkari and Casiri have 
merely added the name of the grand - father to that of the fa- 
ther, and Tabari has confounded the one with the other, 

Habib first came to Spain in the suite of Musa Ibn Nosseyr. 
and was, according to Casiri*), appointed colleague of Abd 
Elaziz in the government of that country. He was afterwards 
commissioned by the Khalif Suleyman to assassinate Abd Elaziz, 
and was one of those who brought his head to the East. He 
fell in battle during the insurrection of the Berbers in the year 
123. 

18. Abd Elaziz Ibn Musa was the governor of Andalus 
from the year 95 to the year 97. According to Ibn Abd El- 
Hakem, he married the daughter of king Roderic; and accor- 
ding to Nuweiri**) and El-Makkari***), his widow. She is cal- 
led by the Spanish Chroniclers Egilone, and by some Arabic 
writers KLt, Ibn Elkouthiya p. 43U designates her by the name 
of |«jt^ J Umm A^sim. When the town of Merida was taken 
by the Arabs, Egilone became Musa's slave, and ere she could 
have been lawfully married to Abd Elaziz, she must have be- 
come nominally at least a convert to Islamsm. El-Makkari 
says, that Abd Elaziz was put to death by the army. 

Slane****) remarks that, according to Ibn Abd El-Hakem, 
Abd Elaziz married the sister of king Roderic. This is evi- 



*) Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensiit, Vol. II, 323. 
**) Hist, des Berb. Appendix, 11, p. 534. 
***) Gayangos Vol. 11, p. 30. 
•••*) Hist, des Berb. Vol. 1, p. 354. Note 3. 
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dently a mistake on the part of Slane; for, in page 2'« 
and page M of this treatise, Ibn Abd Elaziz's wife is not 
only said to be the daughter of king Roderic, but is also 
represented as haying herself called the latter her father. 
Fournel p. 69 again follows Slane in this case , and is conse- 
quently guilty of the same blunder as the latter has committed. 
It appears to us almost unconceivable how so accomplish- 
ed an Arabic Scholar as Slane should have perused the work 
of Ibn Abd El-Hakem with so much carelessness as the pre- 
sent instance especially, and others which are referred to in our 
notes, afford us so many proofs. 

19. Abd Allah Ibn Musa was left behind as the governor of 
Ifrikiya, on the departure of his father Musa for the East; and 
he continued as the viceroy of that country until he was de- 
posed in the year 96, according to p. 119 of Ewald's ms. 
Nevertheless he seems to have been the governor of the district 
in the year 97: according to p. 118, for it is there said that 
Abd Allah was the governor of Cairwan at the time when the 
head of his brother Abd Elaziz was brought by the Agents of 
the Khalif to the East. We know for certain, from Ibn Abd 
El-Hakem as well as from other sources, that the death of Ibn 
Abd Elaziz occurred in the year 97. Our author then in as- 
signing two dates 96, 97 , to the administration of Abd Allah, 
must have consulted two different traditions, and without think- 
ing of their discrepancy, have written both in his history. 

Abd Allah was put to death by Beshr Ibn Safwan who 
became governor of Ifrikiya in the year 102; see Ewald's ms. 
p. 121. 

20. Musa Ibn Nosseyr El-Mak. p. 297 says, „as to his ances- 
tors there are various opinions; some authors make him the 
son of Nosseyr, son of Zeyd, of the tribe of Beshr; others of 
Nosseyr son of Abd Errahman, son of Zeyd of the same tribe. 
Ibn Khallekan following El-Homaydi and other ancient histo- 
rians calls him Musa Ibn Nosseyr a freedman of the tribe of 
Lakhm. Some go so far as to say he was a Berber of mixed 
blood." 

El-Makkari p. 297 says that upon the year of Musa's death 
there is but one opinion. Some authors, however, place that 
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event in the yeafr 99, others in the year 98*), but the greatest 
number in the year 97. If then we believe with the best au- 
thorities, that Masa was present when the head of Abd Elaziz was 
brought to the Khalif, we must suppose that the murder of 
the son took place at the beginning of the year 97 , and the 
death of the father occurred towards the close of that year. 
And corroborative of the truth of this supposition is the state- 
ment which has generally been received concerning the dura- 
tion of Abd Elaziz government, viz. that of two years. We know for 
certain, from Ibn Abd El-Hakem, when Abd Elaziz first became 
viceroy of Andalus; for Musa's 'departure from that country is 
said to have been in the second month of the year 95. See p. 
25 of this treatise. 

21. The fine which Musa was condemned to pay is va- 
riously given. Gayangos Appendix IXXXVII of Vol. I, gives a 
transcript of the sentence issued against Musa ; where it is said 
that the latter was to pay into the hands of Suleyman, or of 
his collectors, the sum of four millions and thirty thousand gold 
dinars, of good weight. 

22. Yezid Ibn Muhallab, having distinguished himself for 
his bravery, was made governor of Chorasan. Having afterwards 
made war against Abd Errahman, he was deposed; which 
event took place during the reign of the Khalif Abd Elmaltk. 
On the accession of Suleyman to power, Yezid was reinstated 
as the governor of Chorasan; but, after be bad embarked in 
the expedition against Djordan, was again deposed, called into 
account, and put in prison. He defeated the troops of the 
governor Adij and had the latter imprisoned. He declared war 
against the Omaiyad and spread the insurrection through Per- 
sia; and finally he fell in battle against Maslama. See on the 
history of Yezid Weil Geschichie der Chalifen , Vol. L 

23. ^A^ ii)J3 jJb tj*J JOJI JJ> \ss>.i^^ This statement of Abd 
El-Hakem is corroborated by the testimony of Ibn Elkouthiya 
(p. 440), who says that Andalus, after the murder of Abd Ela- 
ziz, was for several years without a governor; but, that Aiyub 
Ellakhmi, a nephew of Musa, was, in consideration of his being 

*) Sec Condc Histoire de la DominatioB det Ar«bet, en Etpagne 
t. I, p. 116. 

5 
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a sister's son of that illustrious general, elected by the Berbers 
to govern the country. 

24. Mohammed Ibn Yezid. Ibn Elkouthiya p. 440 in 
saying that Suleyman appointed Abd Allah Ibn Yezid to the 
government of Ifrikiya in the place of Musa Ibn Nosseyr, has 
evidently confounded the names of two persons, who succes- 
sively ruled over that province. These were Abd Allah Ibn 
Musa and Mohammed Ibn Yezid, the first being the governor 
of Ifrikiya from the year 95 to the 96 or 97 , (for both dates 
are given by Abd El-Hakem), the second from the year 97 to 
the year 99, when on the death of Suleyman he was deposed. 
Cardonne*) has committed the same mistake in regard to these 
two governors of Ifrikiya. 

Other Arabic authors^ such as Nuweiri p. 357 , assert that 
Mohammed Ibn Yezid was the viceroy of Ifrikiya on two dif- 
ferent occasions: — once, as the successor of Abd Allah Ibn 
Musa, at which time he remained two years in authority* He 
was again elected to the administration of the province when 
the people were dissatisfied with the conduct of Yezid Ibn Abi 
Moslem. 

25. Isma'il Ibn Abd Allah was appointed governor of Ifrikiya 
in the year 100, as Ibn Abd El-Hakem **) says, and not in the 
year 101, as Slane***) represents him as saying. He is not 
called Ibn Obeid Allah by Ibn Abd El - Hakem as Slane main- 
tains, but Ibn Abd Allah. By this latter name he is also known 
to Nuweiri. Ibn Elkouthiya does not mention him nor Yezid 
Ibn Abi Moslem, his successor as viceroy of Ifrikiya. 

26. olJJutf^ r^r^****) ^^® fi**®* ^^^ denotes an impost 
raised on the produce of the earth, the second a tax levied on 
moveables. Other words are used by Arabic writers to denote 
taxes of a peculiar kind , but these are not mentioned in the 
above passage. 

27. Omar Ibn Abd Elaziz succeeded Suleyman Ibn Abd 



*) Getcbiohte yon Africa and Spanien, aberieUt too Morr, Bd. I. 
**j £wald*t ms. p. 119; and page ft** of this treatise. 

*♦*) Hist, det Berb. Vol. I, p. 356. 
****J Nouy. Jouroal AsiaUqoe, Ser. 3, p. 249. 
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Elmalik in the Khalifate. On bis accession to power he ap- 
pointed Isma'il Ibn Abd Allah to the administration of Ifnkiya, 
andAssamah Ibn Malik to the goverment of Andalus. The latter 
after introducing many improvements into the administration 
of the country, fell in battle against the Franks in this year 
1U2 or 103*); and was for a short time succeed^ed as viceroy 
of Andalus by Abd Errahman Ibn Abd Allah, though Anbasa 
Ibn Soheym was at the same tiihe a candidate for the same 
post. 

28. Abu'l Harith El-Leyth Ibn S^d was a Traditionist of 
great repute. He was born A. H. 92 (A.D. 73J— 2), and died 
in Old Cairo A. H. 175 (A.D. 791). See Slane's translation of 
Ibn Khallikan Vol. I, p. 544. 

29. Yezid Ibn Abi Moslem. Tabari differs from Ibn Abd 
El-Hakem both as to the cause of Yezid's murder, and as to 
his successor in the administration of Ifrikiya. He says : in this 
year (102) Yezid Ibn Abi Moslem was assassinated in Africa 
because he would dismiss his former lifeguards, who were 
originally from Sawad, and compel them to pay taxes, as if 
they still continued in unbelief. They then appointed Moham- 
med Ibn Yezid as their governor for the second time, and his 
nomination was approved of by the Khalif**). The assassins of 
Yezid , according to Ibn Khaldun ***) , belonged to the sect 
Chawaridj. 

30. I. Yusuf Hajjaj. His history is fully given in Weil 
Geschichte der Chalifen, Vol* I. 

31. ^\^\ ^^\. El-Botr and El-Beranes are the two 
tribes into which the Berber nation was originally divided. 
Et-Botr is the plural of El-Abter. The word in the singular is 
used by Arabic writers as the surname of Madghis, and in the 
plural to denote his posterity. El-Beranes is the name of the 
Berber tribe which derived its origin from Bernes. Madghis 



*) Lembke, p. 260 note 3. cf. A^ehbnch Geschichte der Omaijaden, 
Vol. I, p. 56, and 57. 

**) Gf. Nuweiri in Appendix II of Ibn Khaldun Hist, des Kerb. 
Vol. I, p. 356. 

**") Hisl. des Berb. Vol. I, p. 216. 

^ 5- 
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and Bernes were the sons of Berr, bat whether these were 
the children of the one and the same father, or the offspring 
of two different persons bearing the same name, is a question 
on which Genealogists join issue. Arabic writers maintain the 
former of these opinions, and Berber authors the latter. These 
say that the Beranes were the children of Berr, a descendant 
of Mazigh , the son of Canaan ; and that the Botr were the 
posterity of Berr the son of Cais, the grandson of Ghailan. 
See Ibn Khaldun Hist, les Berb. Tom. I, p. ^v. \^ ^y^^ ^^3 

iu^AJ ^l^, «5JiXU /ii\ ^:>U v^fiL^ g*^j>U^ y^^, U?j o^-*^ 

Weil*) not having consulted Ibn Khaldun, has committed 
two mistakes in the interpretation of these names. 

1. He alters the text and reads instead of El-Botr Ei-Tibr 
or Et-Tabr, which is a branch of the Berber tribes whose par- 
ticular history is not investigated. 

2. He understands by the Beranes or Beranos those who 
wore the Burnus, and who inhabited that part of the country 
which lies between Sus, Aghmat and Fez, 

The contrast which is made in the text between the two 
tribes, and which is essential to the right understanding of the 
passage, is lost in WeiFs interpretation. Besides, the custom 
of wearing the Burnus, according to Ibn Khaldun**), was 
common to all the Berber tribes, and not the peculiarity of a 
particular class. 

On the later feuds which broke out between the El-Botr 
and the El-Beranes in Spain, see an extract from the work of 
Ibn Haiyan translated by De Gayangos***); 



**) 



') Geschichte der Ghalifen, Vol. I, p. 607. 

^) HiaU des Berb. Vol. I, p. 168 nLeurs habillemenU et presque 
tous leurs aatres effets sont en laine, lis s*eoyeloppiiient de vdlements 
rajes dont ils rejetteni uq des bouts sar Tpanle gauche, el par dessns 
tout, ils laissent flottes des burnous noirs.ii 

') El-Makkari, Vol. II, p. 449. 
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32. Mohammed Ibn Aus Elanzari. Cf El-Makkari, Vol. II, 
p. 9. 

33. Beshr Ibn Safwan Elkelbi was the viceroy of Egypt pre- 
vious to his appointment to the administration of Ifrikiya in 
the year 102. According to Nawetri*), Beshr was made go- 
vernor of Ifrikiya in the year 103, his predecessor Yezid Ibn 
Abi Moslem having first acceded to power in the year 102. 

But Ibn Abd £I-Hakem being a native of Egypt may be 
supposed to be better acquainted than Nuweiri, with the his* 
tory of the governors of that country; and the date which he 
assigns to the commencement of Beshr's dominion in Ifrikiya 
is, for that reason, to be preferred. 

34. ^\ ^1 Jp^ ^m ,Hi^ ^\ 9^..^ ^^Jv^i^^ J^ ^^^ 

_^iM^jJ! ^34.^ Jt wX^fi The difficulties which this passage presents 
are of two kinds , the first referring to the date of the acces- 
sion of Anbasa to power, and the second to the name of his 
immediate predecessor. 

Weil**) following Ibn Abd El-Hakem thinks that Anbasa 
first became the governor of Andalus under the Khalifate of 
Hisham who ascended the throne in the year 105. Weil fur- 
ther supposes that some authors have assigned an earlier date 
to Anbasa's administration, being misled by the prominent part 
which he played as general of the army during the government 
of his predecessor Assamah. We have in this case to decide 
between the single testimony of Ibn Abd El-Hakem and the 
unanimous opinion expressed by other trustworthy writers. 
We prefer the latter for the following reasons. 

1. Ibn Abd El-Hakem furnishes us with no information 

on the history of Anbasa's immediate predecessors: for the 

space of eight years, — from the year 97 to the year 105, he 

makes no reference to the administration of Andalus. But we 

can only hope to obtain correct results in determining the date 

of Anbasa's accession to power, when we take into accoant 

the history of the 'preceding period. This is only given by 

those writers whose testimony is at variance with that of lbs 

Abd El-Hakenf on the point in question. 

*l Hist, del Berb. Vol. I, p. 357. 
**) Getchichte der Cbalifcn, Vol i, p. 612. 
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2. The statement, which is made in the text re^rding 
the administration of Anbasa , is utterly irreconcilable with the 
dates which are unanimously assigned to the accession of his 
predecessors to power. He, who adopts Ibn Abd EUHakem's 
date , should also show that it is not inconsistent with the 
chronology followed by other authors in reference to the go- 
vernments of the viceroys of Andalus from the year 97 to the 
year 105. This task is the more difficult, as Ibn Abd El-Ha- 
kem does not mention even the names of two of Anbasa's pre- 
decessors; though there can be no doubt that they were go- 
vernors for some time. Besides, the administration of Assamah 
is said to have commenced in the year 100; for his appoint- 
ment to office is associated, by Ibn El-kouthiya and other au- 
thors, with the accession of Omar to the Khalifate: and we 
know for certain that, according to all documents, his death 
occurred not later than the year 103. and most authors say, 
that he fell in battle in the year 102. We also know that his 
successor Abd Errahman ruled over Andalus for six months. 
After that he was deposed and then succeeded by Anbasa. 
This was, according to all the authorities, except Ibn Abd £1- 
Hakem, in the year 103. And we obtain the same results as 
to the date of Anbasa's government, whether we follow the 
traditions regarding the duration of the administration of each 
of his predecessors, or whether we reckon the time according 
to the year in which each is said to have received his appoint- 
ment. We arrive by all these methods at the same cx)nclusion, 
viz. that Anbasa was appointed the governor of Andalus in the 
year 103. 

To reconcile the two traditions on the date of Anbasa's 
government seems impossible, to account for the origin of their 
discrepancy is difficult. Ibn Abd El-Hakem and the other au- 
thorities do not seem to have followed the same chronology 
from the year 97 to the year 105; for, p. If of this treatise 
the former says that Andalus, after the death of Abd Elaziz, 
was two years' time without a governor appointed by the Kha- 
lif. This viceroy was Elhorr Ibn Abd Errahmafi; whose ac- 
cession to power, according to the above words, could not 
have been earlier than the year 99. But this date is at variance 
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wiib the imanimous testimony of the best authorities, and tends 
to. reduce the chronology of this period into one mass of con- 
fusion. 

It is, however, probable that Anbasa received his appomt- 
ment from Beshr Ibn Safwan. This was some time after the 
arrival of the latter in Ifrikiya, but not after his return to that 
province in the year 105, as Ibn Abd El-Hakem seems to in- 
timate. 

2. The name of Anbasa's immediate predecessor is in the 
above passage the other difficulty which requires to be solved. 
Ibn Abd El-Hakem and Nuweiri *) assert that Anbasa succeeded 
Elhorr Ibn Abd Errahman in the administration of Andalus, 
the other authorities say that Abd Errahman was at that time 
the governor of the country. How are these statements to be 
reconciled? Weil (p. 612) endeavours to solve the difficulty, 
by supposing that Elhorr was governor oi Spain on two dif- 
ferent occasions. This supposition is, however, wholly gratui- 
tous, for it is not supported by the least historiC'al evidence: 
and it seems also to have been made with the sole view of 
meeting a difficulty. Ibn Abd El-Hakem and Nuweiri appear 
lo us, in the present instance, to have confounded the name 
of Elhorr Ibn Abd -Errahman with that of Abd - Errahman , for 
the latter was, according to the unanimous testimony of the 
other documents, the immediate predecessor of Anbasa as the 
governor of Spain. The best sources of the history of this 
period are not wanting in instances of a similar confusion in 
reference to the names of other governors, especially when 
these names bear any degree of resemblance to each other. 
We have already cited a parallel case in note 24 of this treatise; 
we have there seen that Ibn Elkouthiya represents the two go- 
vernors Abd Allah Ibn Musa and Mohammed Ibn Yezid as one 
person; he jumbles the names of these two viceroys, and 
forming a new appellation calls the successor of Musa Ibn 
Nosseyr in the administration of Ifrikiya, by the name of Abd 
Allah Ibn Yezid. Another instance of a similar confusion of 
the names of two different persons, is mentioned in the follow- 



*j Hist des Berb. Vol. I, p. 357. 
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iog note. It is then not improbable that Ibn Abd EI<»Hakem 
and Nuweiri have committed a similar mistake in the present 
instance; being led into this error by the resemblance in the 
two names they have confounded. It may further be remarked 
that much of the obscurity resting over this period of Spanish 
history is owing to this cause ""). 

35. Ubeida Ibn Abd Errahman Elkeisi was the governor of 
Ifrikiya from the year 110 to the year 115. He is called Es- 
solami by Nuweiri**) and El-Makkari**'^). According to Ibn Khal- 
dun<, Ubeida returned to the Elast in the year 114, leaving Ocba 
Ibn Kudama in the command of Ifrikiya. This continued in 
authority till the year 116, when he was deposed and then 
succeeded by Ubeid Allah Ibn El-Habhab. Ibn Elkonthiya (p. 
442) makes the latter succeed Beshr Ibn Safwan in the go- 
verment of Ifrikiya, and represents his administration as having 
lasted from the year 110 to the year 123. This is again a 
mistake on the part of Ibn Elkouthiya, and it evidently arose 
from the similarity of the two names Ubeida and Ubeid — 
two persons, of whom, the one succeeded the other in the 
administration of Ifrikiya. 

36. Elmustanir or Elmustatir Ibn Elharith. Silence is ob- 
served by other authors regarding the expedition of Elmustanir 
into Sicily, nor do they even mention his name. 

37. Abd Errahman Ibn Abd Allah. The year of his ac- 
cession to power in Andalus, for the second time, is not given 
by Ibn Abd El-Hakem. Ibn Haiyan, an extract from whose 
work is quoted by Ehnakkari '^'^*'^) , says, that this took place 
„in Safar of the year 113, and that he was appointed by Ib- 
nu'1-hajab, Wali of Eastern Africa.*^ 

The Arabic sources furnish very imperfect information on the 
history of Spain from the administration of Anbasa to the accession 
of Abd Errahman to power, for the second time. Indeed there 



*) Aschbach, Geschichle der Wesl - (jothen , p. 318 n. 17, con- 
founds Tarik with Tarif. 

*♦) Hist, des Berb. Vol. I, p. 350. 
***) De Gajangos Vol. II, p. 36. 
♦♦♦♦j Vol. II, p. 33. 
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is the greatest ancertainty prevailing as to the time of Anbasa's 
death or removal from office: and the history of his immediate 
successors in authority is also enveloped in obscurity; Ibn Elkoa- 
thiya p. 443 mentions their names without giving the dates of their 
respective administrations. On the place as well as the time 
in which Abd Errahman fell in battle, see Lembke p. 288, 
Fournel p. 72, Aschbach Geschichte der Omaiyaden, p. 70 — 1, 
Reinaud Invas. des sarras. p. 45, et seq. Most writers assign 
to this battle an earlier date of one year than that which is 
given to it by Ibn Abd El-Hakem. This is Ramadhan of the 
year 114 A. H. 

38. Abd Elmalik Ibn Katan was sent to Andalus to re- 
venge the death of Abd Errahman. According to Elmakkari*) 
and Lembke 289, he was appointed to the government of Spain, 
in Ramadhan of the year 114; but they evidently reckon from 
the death of Abd Errahman, without taking into consideration 
that a few months must have elapsed between that event and 
the entrance of Abd Elmalik upon his office. This took place 
in the year 115; and he continued in authority, until the ac- 
cession of Ubeid Allah to power in the province of Ifrikiya» 
He was then deposed, and succeeded by Okba Ibn El-Hajjaj. 
This was in the year 116. 

39. Ubeid Allah Ibn Elhabhab was the governor of Ifrikiya 
from the year 116 to the year 123. Ibn Khaldun^) places 
the arrival of Ubeid Allah in Ifrikiya in the year 114. The 
same author as well as Nuweiri '^'^'^) dates the insurrection of 
the Berbers from the year 122, and not from the year 123; 
but the latter is the correct date of that event, according to 
Ibn Abd El-Hakem. Ibn Elkouthiya p. 442 says that Ubeid 
Allah was, in consequence of the defeat of the Arabs, deposed 
by the Khalif Hisham Ibn Abd Elmalik, who sent Kolthum Ibn 
lyadh into Africa, charging him at the same time to chastise 
and exterminate the whole Berber nation. 

4U. Okba Ibn EUHajjaj. Authors differ as to the duration 



•) Vol. II, p. 37. 

**) Huu de TAfr. sous U dyuMU dat Agblab. p. 33. 
♦•♦) Hist, des Beih. Vol. p. 369. 
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of Okba's government as well as to the cause and the manner 
of his death *). Ibn Elkouthiya says merely, that the insurrection 
in Andalus was caused by the party of Abd Elmalik, and that 
Okba was in consequence thereof deposed. As the Berbers 
were instigrated to this insurrection by hearing of the success 
of the revolt of their countrymen in Ifrikiya, it is not probable 
that Okba was deposed before the year 123. This, we have 
seen in the preceding note, is the correct date of the first in- 
surrection of the Berbers in Ifrikiya. 

The word ^c5Ul^ is generally used to denote a violent kind 
of death, but is not applied to the death of a person who 
dies on a sick-bed or who falls in a holy war. It is, however, 
employed p. H, to denote the death of which Kolthum died. 
He fell in a civil insurrection. 

4t. Meisara or Masira Elfakir („the ignoble'^) was a Ber- 
ber of the tribe Badghar ; this is called Madghar by Nuweiri **) 
and Ibn Khaldun. Ibn Elkouthiya p. 443 represents him as 
having taken a part in the battle which was fought against 
Kolthum; but, according 1o Nuweiri p. 360, he was deposed, 
previous to the battle in which so many of the Arabic nobles 
lost their lives. Having revolted in Tangiers, he proclaimed 
the sovereignty of ihe chief of the Sofariy, — Abd El -Ala 
Ibn Hodeidj El-Ifriki, a man of Christian origin, but who had 
become a convert to Islamism. Meisara invited the people to 
embrace the doctrines of the Chawaridji- Sofariy. The Berbers 
being at last tired of his tyranny, put him to death ""**)• 

42. Kolthum Ibn lyadh Elkeisi| — a member of the tribe 
Keis: according to Nuweiri****) and Ibn Khaldun, he was a 
Koscheiri. He became the governor of Ifrikiya in Ramadhan 
of the year 123; and continued in authority only a few months. 
Another tradition says that Kolthum was put to death in the 
year 124. Hence some authors assert that he fell in the first 
battle in which he was engaged with the Berbers; and others 
that it- was the second in which* he was killed. In Ibn El- 

*) See Lembke Geschichte too Spanien, p.29>), n. 4. 
) Hist, des Berb. Vol. 1. p. 360 and 218. 
) Ibn Khaldun Hist, des Berb. Vol. I, p. 217. 
♦•♦♦) Hist, des Berb. I. 1, p. 360. 
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kouthiya's *) the place where the batttle was fought, is desig- 
nated by the name of Nafdoura H.^sXii, In Ibn Kh^ldun's**) it 
is called Seboua: and the last named author says that Meisara 
was the commander of the Berbers in that battle; but in other 
passages of his work***), he speaks of Chalid Ibn Humeid as 
the general of the insurgents on that occasion. Foumel, p. 78, 
79, attributes this to the inconsistency of Ibn Khaldun , and he 
further maintains that Chalid Ibn Humeid was then the leader 
of the Berbers and not Meisara. Foumel evidently did not 
know that Ibn Abd El-Hakem (p. 37) expres^y says that Kol- 
thum was killed by Meisara, and that Ibn Elkouthiya (p. 443) 
asserts that the Berbers then fought under the banners of Hu- 
meid Ezzenati and of Meisara the ,)ignoble^. 

43. Tripolis. It is called s^jti\ ^/Jbt^ by Abulfeda ****), 
in order to distinguish it from Tripolis in Syria. The same 
author further says, TripoUs is a city on the sea shore, built 
on the rocks, it has a lai^e revenue, and is well fortified, it is 
surrounded by very ancient and elegant, though not very strong 
ramparts. Edrisii Africa, edit Hartmann, p. 293. 

44. Maslamalbn Sawadaof the tribe Koreish was appointed 
by Kolthum to be the commander of the army; but the ma- 
nagement was properly entrusted to Abd Errahman Elghifari. 

45. Cabes, Greek Kanfi^ Latin Tecape, a maritime town 
of Ifrikiya situated on the frontiers of the province of Tripolis. 
It was once^ according to Abulfeda *****) the capital of Ifrikiya 
as Damascus was the capital of Syria. Edrisii Africa edit. 
Hartmann, p. 262. 

46. Zenata. See note 2 of this treatise. This tribe was 
famous for its zeal and devotedness to the interest of the Mos- 
lems, ever since the conversion of Magrowwa to Islamism. It 



*] Journal Asiatique, fier. 5, torn. 8, p 443. 

**) BisU des Rerb. t. I, p. 238. Hist, de I'Afr. soas la djoast, des 
Aghlab. p. 37. 

***) Hist, des Berb. Appendix, t. I, p. 217. UisU de TAfrique sous 
la dynast, des Agblab. p. 35. 

**'*) Geographie Aboulfeda en Arabe par Schier, p. t^, 
••♦♦♦] Geographic d*Aboulfeda traduite de TArabc par Reinaud, t. II, 
p. 198. 
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ooce rendered a special service to Okba Ibn Nafi, by rescuing 
him from a dangerous position, into ^hich he had been be« 
trayed, on his first inroad into Ifrikiya*). 

,,Les Zenata etaient originairement des Arabes de race pure, 
mais, par suite des alliances quils ont contractees avecles^Mas^ 
naondis leurs voisins ils sont devenus eux^memes Berbens**).^ 

47. Sebiba. Nuweiri reads Ceuta, which is evidently 
wrong. Ibn Haucal***) says, the distance from Cairwan to 
Djohunetein is one day's journey, and the same distance from 
tha latter place to Sebiba. 

48. Chalid Ibn Humeid Ezzenati succeeded Mmsara as 
the leader of the Berbers in the insurrection of the latter against 
the Arabs. Ibn Abd El-Hakem p. 35 is alone of the opinion 
that Abd Elmalik was also present at the disturbances of the 
Berbers in Africa, and elected their chief, on the death of Mei- 
sara. Nevertheless Chalid is p. 36 represented as the governor 
of the Berbers. These different traditions of Ibn Abd El-Hakem 
can only be reconciled, by supposing that Ibn Abd Efanalik, 
soon after his election in Ifrikiya, returned to Andalus, of which 
country he became governor, on the death of Ubeid Allah Ibn 
Habhab*^). 

49. Balj Ibn Beshr. Ibn Elkouthiya *****) says, that Balj 
having applied to Abd Elmalik for aid, was refused 9 the latter 
having first consulted the Sheiks of his council, and fearmg, 
should Balj be allowed to land in Spain, he would dispute hia 
claims to the administration of the country. Nevertheless Balj 
and the Syrians in his suite embarked for A'hdalus in mar* 
chant vessels, and landed in Algisiras. Abd Elmalik being 
informed of this, marched out to meet his adversary, but in 
the battle which ensued he was defeated; and Balj rode on 
triumphantly to Cordova where he was duly proclaimed as the 
governor of the country : this honour, however, he was destined 






*) Hist, les Berb. t. I, p. 346. 

*) Geographie d'fidrisi, traduite de I'Arabe par Jaubert, 1. 1, p. 234. 
') NouY. Journal Asiatique, Ser. 3, torn. 13, p. 214. 
*''**) Weil Geschichte der Ghalifen , Vol. 1, p. 64 1, Journal Asia- 
Uque, ser. HI, t. 12, p. 445. 
*****; Journal Asialique, Ser. 5, Tom, 8, p. 444. 
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to eojoy only for a short time; thoagh there are not wanting 
authorities*) who represent his administration^ as having lasted 
a year or so. According to El-Makkari, Balj being invited by 
Abd Elmalik to enter Spain, in order to assist him to quell the 
insurrection of the Berbers, refused to leave the country at the 
termination of the war. Conde says that Balj joined the Spa- 
nish Berbers against Abd Elmalik, but this is, according to 
Lembke**), highly improbable. 

50. Abd Errafaman Ibn Habib, whose name occurs in 
some authors as follows: Abd Errahman Ibn Habib Ibn Abi 
Ubeida Ibn Okba Ibn Nafi Elfihri. The original sources do 
not agree as to the Abd Errahman who killed Balj: Ibn Abd 
El-Hakem and the authors consulted by Conde say that he was 
Abd Errahman Ibn Habib; Ibn Khaldun. Ibn Haiyan, and El- 
Makkari***) assert that he was Abd Errahman Ibn Elkama; ac- 
cording to Ibn Elkouthiya p. 445, he was Abd Errahman Ibn 
Okba , the then governor of Narbonne. Elmakkari p. 43 says, 
that the two Abd Errahman — Abd Errahman Ibn Habib and 
Abd Errahman Ibn Elkama El-lakhmi were present at the battle 
in which Balj was mortally wounded; and he further remarks 
that Abd Errahman Ibn Elkama was then the governor of 
Narbonne. It is probable that Abd Errahman Ibn Elkama and 
Abd Errahman Ibn Okba are one and the same person, or 
one has been confounded with the other in the present case; for 
both are said to be the governor of Narbonne at the time , and 
Ibn Okba is also said by Ibn Elkouthiya to be of the tribe 
Lakhm. Neither of the two, however, seems to us to be the 
Abd Errahman who put Balj to death ****). 

51. Omaiya Ibn Abd Elmalik. Many authors assert that 
two sons of Abd Elmalik exerted themselves to revenge their 
father's death: — namely Omaiya and Katan. But this is pro- 
bably a mistake, arising from the fact of Abd Elmalik being 



*) El-Makkari translated bj De Gajangos, Vol. Il» p. 41. 
**) Geschichte too Spanien, p. 297 n. 1. 
•••) Vol. II. p. 44. 

****! See further Weil Geiehichte der Chalifen, Vol. 1, p. 651. De 
Gayangos' Vol. II, p. 412, note 13. 
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called Ibn Katan. Hence some writers have reversed the order 
of the names, and have spoken of Katan Ibn Abd Elmalik. 

This IS an instance of confusion occasioned by another 
cause than that which is mentioned in note 34 of this treatise. 

52. Kadi of Andalus. Of the office of Kadi, see £U]Mak- 
kari translated by De Gayangos, Vol. I, p. 104. 

53. ^^\ jUi^\ J^ ^jJiXi^l ^\ ^jXi\ X This is to be 
understood of the parties which contended for the supreme 
authority at this time in Spam. The Syrians who came over 
to the country in the suite of Balj and Thalaba were called 
^^^u^, in order to distinguish them from those who were 
already in Andalus, and came after the conquest or soon after it : 
these were called q^JUL the inhabitants of the country. 

54. Thalaba Ibn Salama Eljudami is represented by se- 
veral historians*), as having succeeded Balj in the government 
of Spain. He is probably included under the four governors, 
between whom, according to Ibn Abd £1-Hakem, Andalus was 
divided after the death of Balj. Isidorus Pacencis makes no 
mention of Thalaba among the governors of Spain. Ibn Khal- 
dun says that he governed Andalus for a period of two years; 
although his authority was not acknowledged for more than 
ten months. 

55. Han'tala Ibn Safwan being the viceroy of Egypt, was 
appointed the governor of Ifrikiya in the year 124. Having 
been successful in quelling the insurrection of the Berbers in 
that province, and in killing their two leaders Ukasha and Abd 
Elwahid; he was forced by one of his own people to give op 
his authority, and retire to the East. He is said to have yielded 
quietly to his fate, offering his rival Abd Errahman no resi- 
stance; because he was averse to a civil insurrection. This 
being the case, how improbable is the account which Nuweiri**) 
gives of the conduct of Han'tala on this occasion: — namely, 
that he cursed the land, the inhabitants of which had shown 
themselves so ungrateful towards him, and which was in con- 
sequence of his curse, visited by pestilence. 



*) £1-Makkari IransUied by De Gayangos, Vol, II, p. 44. 
**, HUt. des Serb. I. I, p. 365. 
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56. Tunis is a town of great antiquity in Eastern Africa. 
To the ancients it was known by the name of j^XjJt y, which 
is also written ^j,*^^.i; the latter is evidently a corruption of 
the former word, arising from the points of the ^ and j being 
left out, and the latter being produced above the line. The 
town received the name of Tunis, when the Moslems built a 
new wall around it*). 

57. Asnam is said by Nuweiri **) to be 3 miles distant 
from Cairwan ; it lies on the route to Djeloula. The word sig- 
nifies idols. 

58. Kam is a hill situated in the vicinity of Djeloula. 
Nuweiri and Ibn Khaldun**') quoting from Elleyth Ibn 

S^d, remark that the battle of El -Kam and El-Asnam was the 
most dreadful one that was fought since the battle of Bedr. The 
latter is the name of the place where Mohammed obtained his 
first victory. 

59. Sofariy were the followers of Ziyad Ibn Alasfar ac- 
cording to Sberastani*^'^*); others make them the adherents of 
Abd Allah Ibn Safar. According to Kamus they were a branch 
of the Haruriy. That they considered it lawful to make priso- 
ners of the women is mentioned by Ibn Abd El-Hakero as a 
peculiarity of this sect, and by Ibn Elkouthiya as a doctrine 
which all the different sects of the Chawaridji held in common. 

60. Nafzawa is one of the tribes into which the Berbers 
were divided, and consisted of several families; such as the 
Ghassasa, Zehila, Soumata. These were the descendants of Iton- 
felt Ibn Nafzaw. The father of this tribe, according to Ibn 
Kbaldun, did not belong originally to the Berber race, but was, 
on the contrary, a member of the Arabic tribe Yemen; in his 
youth having been accidentally found by Itoufelt, he was adop- 
ted by him. — This tribe professed the doctrines of the Ibad- 
hiy* ♦*♦). 

*) Edrisii Africa edit. Hartmann p. 265. 
'''') Hifl. des Berb. t. I, p. 363. 
***) Hifl. dea Berb. L I, p. 218. 
****) SherafUni edited by Cureton, p. \jf • and Scberaslani ubera elsl 

TOD Haarbriicker, p. 154. 
*****} Ibn Khaldnn Hist, lea Berb. t. I, p. 227, 230. 
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61. Ibadbiy are one of the six sects of the Chawaradji. 
They were the desciples of Abd Allah Ibn Ibadh, who rebelled 
in the days of Merwan Ibn Mohammed. They did not call 
their Imam ^j^ji\ ^t, nor themselves the Q^y>L^ (fol- 
lowers of Mohammed to Medina). See further on the peculiar 
tenets of this sect Sherastani edited by Cureton, p. u* ; and Sche- 
rastani iibersetzt von HaarbrQcker, p. 151—53. 

Chawardji is the name of the religious Arabic sect, which 
in the days of Mohammed's associates or in later times, revoU 
ted against the Imam as established by law, and as acknow- 
ledged by the community. Many of the Arabs were so dis- 
gusted with the disputes of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed 
and his rival Muawia, about the Khalifate, that they rejected 
the claims of both parties, and pronounced the Imam to be 
elected by the univeral suffrage of the Moslems, for the future. 

The Chawaridji were divided into six chief sects, all of 
which agreed, to renounce the authority both of Othman and 
of Ali, and to regard the condemnation of these Khalifr as a 
most important dogma in their creed. Further, whenever they 
entertained the opinion that the Imam deviated from the sacred 
laws, they maintained it to be their duty to protest i^ainst it. 
In Africa the labours of this sect to propagate its doctrines, 
were crowned with immense success: for almost the whole 
Berber nation professed the tenets of the Chawardji*). 

62. Howwara, according to Ibn Khaldun, was a branch 
of the Berber tribe Beranes, and which derived its same and 
origin from Howwara Ibn Aurigh, Ibn Bernes. At the time of 
the conquest of Ifrikiya by the Moslems, all the Berber tribes 
were designated by the general name of Howwara: both those 
who drew their origin from Elabter, and those who claimed 
Bernes as their ancestor: they then inhabited the province of 
Tripolis, and a part of the adjoining district, Barca. Some of 
them had fixed habitations while others led a nomadic life. 



*) See Sherastani ediled bj CuretOD, Part. I, p. ^ « HiiL des Berb. 
traduite par De Slane , t. 1, p. 203. Cf. also SteiusbBeider Aufaatz, 
ZeiUchrift der D. M. Geseilschafl, Band IV, p. 145; Hamaer PargtUll, 
Wiener Jahrbucher, 1843, Bd. 101, p. 5,63 Haarbracker, Oeberselzong 
yon Scherastani p. 3T7 — 80. 
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In the general insurrection of the Berbers, this tribe espe- 
cially distinguished itself: and was otherwise known by its attach- 
ment to the doctrines of the Chawaridji, and belonged to that 
particular sect called the Ibadhiy'^). 

63. Abd Errahman Ibn Habib was the last governor of 
Ifrikiya under the dynasty of the Umaiyad, and the first under 
that of the Abbacides. He conducted the administration of 
Ifrikiya from the year 127 to the year 137 of the Hidjra. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Khaldun, p. 219, it was Abd Errahman that 
killed Abd Eljabbar and EI-Harith in the year 131. A. H. 
(748 — 9, A. D.); and Nuweiri, p. 366 says, that Abd Errahman 
finding the two leaders of the Berbers apart from each other, 
defeated them successively. 

64. Sahra. This word signifies properly a plain, and is 
used to denote the great desert. 

65. Ismail Ibn Zeiyad is said by Ibn Khaldun**) to have 
made himself tha master of Cabes in the year 132 A. H., when 
the Abbacides acceded to power. He was one of the distin- 
guished persons who belonged to the tribe of Nefousa. 

66. Surt A town situated on the gulph of the Syrtes 
major, on the side of Cyrene. 



*) See Ibn Rbaldun Hift. des fierb. traduite par de Slane, t. I, 
p. 273, 272. 

*♦) Hi§l. des Berb. I. J, p. 227. 
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Corrections and Additions. 

p. 6, 1. 31 for le read etc. 

— 9, 1. 2 read present for preseal. 

— 1. 9 read freely for frely 

— 17, 1. 15 read raried for yariated. 

— 1. 17 read affairs for afairs. 

— 20, I. 4 read his for bis. 

— 23, I. 33 read for the man his foot 

— 26, I. 13 for »ail that be brought with him read the fifth part of 

ail that he broaght to thee. 

— 27, I. 21 for o Maadsin read to his Maadsin. 

— 32, I. 13 read £lwabila for ElwabiU. 

— I. 26 read expedition for expedion. 

— 34, 1. 2, 3 read Ubeid Allah for Abd Allah. 

— 35, 1. 6 for Abd Allah read Ubeid Allah. 

— 37, 1. 30 after the name Ratan add saying. 

— 40, I. 10 for Abd Elwahid read Elfuzari. 

— 42, 1. 1 for suit read suite. 

— 1. 2 for 126 read 127. 

— 1. 17 read after the name Masgud who was killed. 

— 46, 1. 25 for 33 read 31. 

*note* for y| read t.y 



A table of the Abbreviations which are used in the prece- 
ding pages. 

13 = JS 



^y^ ^\ «I^ jjjv;^ giaf^S MS^t iXf-i^ >J3 »^X.M^ ,J Ua&« .^ ^ 

1) C. 2 reads ^j^^Ub for y-w^Lfij. 

2) The words ^y3 ^ are left out in C. 2. 



I 



^ 

l^ir, 0^^^ V^;*Pl cr ^y JJUM /*aj^l ^^ OU»V,.j^ ytt^^Kf^ 
*Jij j^^Lt^t iX^ i^JUt, JjSfti? ay«-«» cj# *"» •X«* ^ •>>>«%! 
*->>^^ ^^^l*^' o!>*^ CJ* *^^j«» i' V***" C>* y •* '•:*hS^4.M*)!!j 

^ y .e J^iii »^yi i>o^l il ,a->>. ^^ .Atf'L:??' ^^t, yj^/A ^ sX^^^ 

0»;5 il U^ tr ipP «?>* «>-ftii" o* ^J*^' **^"'> r^* O* '^*'^ 
I^JUfii e,^Lil J-O. fcSj'ylJ 0-« it sr^ fsXiXi i^jJ.\ ^Tyls (ei-l^.;«jaJ» 

UfJu^ U ^Uj;, u»_,/it vjJbc»t Jf e>jU^tj ^U^l ou« y>\ j.^«x»ij 

^**^ O* -J •' ^' s;^ ***^ ^i *^^ r^ c5*>«^' {*^**if; o* 



1) C. 1 reads lj*»c ^jcfi*» for \ju I^JUis; the latter is correct. 
•2) C. 2 reads l^>>tj for ^^as-I^. 



n 

e^«^ ti5Jo ^ i^y ^3^ Xj^^ ^IteiL UU xlIiAfl> cr <y" «^J^ 
*H^i cr *-^ Uiii- ^. 2;3J ^ ^15-3 ^^jj; *^ «^ J *lUfe ^ 

3.^^3 JUU3 ^;'^3 ;2^ iU«» i^*)^ |3«>U^ vS «^I>^ |»UJt J^l c>* 
(61 iCHH»i*^i OJi^X*'^ fc&u^ yyiaai ^.^^ W^t^j i^4jl5 L^l ^^3 
I) C. 1 reads i^dt^^^ for ^\j^\. 



ij^ ifij\^\ i,\ Kl^^ vj^j, t>c^. (S7^UoKt (IJOft «jL»'t^t 

JJS, *«*;>5 iXs-tyi 0^ m f}^ fU^IRt f^^ifiii Mi Q# ,^ ^\ 
M ^Ui „„t^ vy O* vy!»^ l« l^'^l U ^U3 JUM p«9 
X-4^ *AUe jl# ,;,£ai >S, {58 ^^ «L1» lOW o* ks)^ ^^ 

yg.^ jf^ iUli^ Vj^) '^l^' a**** cry '^ *^hI^ ooI^ tX«e 
i< «4 \jS\ jf» t^ _^jJVcr ^ "^^IS Mi/ ^>3 u»-* .i« 

I 

o'jj*^^ cr (2 I^j5^ oy^l^ '^^ t^^^^ ^**1P' iX^ 4^ CI? c^ 

■ 



1) JUfi is left out in C. 1. 

2) C. 1 reads li/i^ for L^^. 

3) C. 2 adds here the words ^t^\ joa^. 

4) C. t reads here |^Uol t^l^ U and omits the rest of the 
sentence. 

4 



(2 ^y Li. ^JsjaBJ! AJj:! U*iir, L>l5«X*.# ^jj\/l\ XiXi\, ^t,^« 



1) ' t:,^" seems to have been left oot ill C. 2. 

2) C. 1 reads v^^a^ju OF;U<^t '«>^tj instead of ^t^«>L*A^ 

3) C. 2 reads luwU^ for &aa^. 



w 



,^t xLS Juu X^Uy ^y^ o*'*^ ibU. ^ gij ou JS e^JtS ^ 
4X3, vJy>ailJ «M crj ^_^ _^ juiJ ,^l4 u-Jl {1»*J! f*X» ,5;©. 

m 

^\ XaLimo VfjUPt ^ MM ^fo^' era *>?. ^ •**««• ^5^' g J* t)*^ 






^fp- oi '**«-' cj^ *^'^ c^' o*' oi^ £i?'j '^ o**** cr» ^ 
Ai o'^r-*-*^' "JJ^' "i v5!;^l M^ o* 9 •* s^* ^^ **^'* 

JJ« »Jt v^ »^^\ fiXiJ Uli yo^ ^ iJUt ^Lj-j iyU, ^^5*9 

^ ^«:> ^ji, «} 00b, Lf«J^ XfiUiJl Af^t !,0l L(aXS Uii v*^* 
»*aiji{ iJ 5U*4* ^ {54i0.iU j^ iUUS g^!, vsi*s» o* -J •** y*# O*' 

1) The word ^Jt is left out in C. 1. 

2) C. t reads ium for m; the latter is preferable. 



It 

gL ,^^, «LSP{ fj^il, v^^ j#t »)Jas9 jJOiLfii ptf-^^lj _jj^^J ^<> 

J >. « . . . .ti e, 'ilj gJLJ ^4^ ^t j^S ^t ^ ^ j*\^ L«A>Jb (jtJkVi^t 
J4A5 g^ OJb. iJJ j^,^ ^ ^ iJ .^, Syj^l, fISli ^ fO^ 

m 

fUa *ia*li. ^t «jyi v^ f^ ^l t/Aiil j*»», iV.?wli ^ (^ «I 

jj>» cr *«^ or? g^ ««^' Sr^'Sy^- v****- o* y •* (•*** -^ ***• 
gUb WJU3.3 »J»;i il .^ ^j^Mi\JS U»^ jRi^ ^U-, fUJt 



n 



ji^\ iJ g^ ^;vj> j^yJ^ ^tf^ iwFdr Al Up^ ^ U^H^ (^^ >^ 
w»MiAA>- ^ ^olXI^ UU JbA^t ^ iiJUJc&o J^ JIXj ^i ^\l^ >«iXS «Xd 
Jf UuJ lu Q^L^ ^r^^AAfik' sUiL^ >^^ >kXS J i^jAA ^iPt^ iuia»^ 

iX]l3^ ^^c^ ^»,g g^ 4jS ^^7^^' *^^* *^f^ u^O* cr *t^i^ i' t^' 
a' f-^^ J^ ^^^-s^ L^' o^ "T^*^^ J^ o^^^r^ ^3^5 *:J/^ '>^5 

^\j ^ \j\J^\ U p^ aJ JLfi3 J^l^ J^J^ i^L:>;JI:i 2CJL>^I jJOSl^. 
^♦^J^ ^^^fi^ luU ^^^! LfOj ^3?^ XJla^Jl cr p^ 0^ i (33^« 

^x-1 ^« JLiB SvAa^ ^^J ^\ .jAA^ i« Ju«^b wl:^t (5L«3 v-^^ 

OS .-.^^^ jLfi5 ^UJJ jj^ u^ wXiU^t^ JUfiJ! ^^J^t ^^t ^^t ^^;vJU^t 



1) C. 1 reads ^L:>h> instead of ^l^.. 

2) aJ is left out in C. 1. 

3) C. 1 reads jui for ^0^. 

4) C. 1 adds ww^s>.. 

5) C. 1 reads s^a^^ instead of Laa^. 

6) C. 1 reads ^b for J,l5. 



p. 









J**' ^5 «^l* tf*' O^ o'y** J*^' CfiJ or** O* 'f****' ^***^ 

8 j- A- f^ O* '^— ** (M«^ o'5>^' »i^' cr *<^-»^ ^ ^tf cr JWb 

^^Ui ^< 8.X**ft ^1 ^ w***a. it v*"-, Ifei >ili {47ftH. cJ* o'5j*5 

»f*-**»> ^ f vM> ^jia. il^U p^ l>»il-a ^ K«ifi pvX«J 4^ •^X-.ft 

1) C. 1 reads Ocfii, for JitS^. 

2) C. 1 reads jijt before m^b. 

3) C. 1 reads juaA for »*«««». 



11 

I^JLCfiS ajF^ i^lWl ^ji di\ JL^ Jx ^^t c^MiifiAj^^ Oyfli» yS 
^l^\ L^3 jjy^l iJ ^U. J ^AAoi ^H \^^ ^^^ *^' O*^^ 

J^i^ fyA y^^ «>xa5 luift yv.L t^iLT Lo ^^ ^- ^t^ iJ^ ^j^\ 
J^^^-i^ ^^! cr N^fitij^' i)^»3 j*fi^« Sj-^ cW o"^ ^ -^^ O^^ 

(3^jj^«p J ^j^rj ^t v^^^x> *^-|5 xfiLtJL «5;^ cr **i' £^^' 



1) C. 1 reads 8^jui^ for 8^..»*h^; the latter method of spel- 
ling the word is the more commonly followed by other au- 
thors. Cf. Ibn Elkouthiya in Journal Asiatique, Ser. 5, t 8, 
p. 442. 

2) C. 1 reads ^Jji^\ for ^jl^^ ; Abd Elmalik is com- 
monly called Elfihri. Cf. p. tY of this treatise. 

3) C. 1 reads \^ for ^^; the latter is correct. 



u 

M:»;4» cr V .« o* ****** f>**^ o'^ ^ ***** O? ****"' O^ ;i>^iDi 
L**i ^1^5 jJ,\i^J tJ* ^ ^< ^^1 L4*i5 X^U, 8y&e y*^ SJU. 

«aS _^, isj^Ls. JC.L. j^ 8,*^t y^« CTi ^"i'i 0^^' «4 gy*- 

«Ma^ f U^ ^}J, piXfiS ^5v.A^< SUt Ji o^' M* g^ Uir*^ Mti/ 
(j^ jJLile^^^ (39^L$;S^t ^ tUS Ou^ «^l v^3 (2«U£l3 sUjtx^t^ 

^AAA^t ^jS>^ *^J^^ Vl"=^^' O^ ^1 ^ii^ H^ ^•'^^ ^.^"^ "^^"^ 
Ji-j* ftUt ^X— AAC ^^ J^^U^I iu^< J^^X**t^ ^j-J^* bII^^ ^^j^?V^' cr 
^^k..^ J^.;OMMt^ ykOA (J(^ jilt <X^^Afi ^ ^»*wUJI jUjI v,jdL^»U#t^ ^M^^t 

Ol^ J^ J^.5 ^^ ^ «^l ^^ Jjft^ (*^S^^ O^ M^ U*^^^' 

«Ut iX-A-^ 0^ ^^-Jjci^b gl^« ^ KJI^ w^ gjl^t ^ M* i.3 
»^^— ^** c^^ a^ 'r^*^ o^ ^l" *V« '/^ o^ c^ «^' »Ve l^i^ 

^^1 *A<wj ^jj^ ^ o^j^ >^ ^j^ vl^' ^ o^y v^ cr 



1) These words are not in C. 1. 

2) C. 1 reads s'JUi instead of vU^t ; the latter is preferable. 

3) C. 1 reads jL>t for Ql^t. 

4) C. 1 reads st^ for Ij^. 



tv 

^^1^;-^! »9 LiLb^ Ua>3 \jds> nJd:> «v>^^ J* >«^ 1-^ o'^i 
v5Jv5^ *L^J ji^ \i\ J^ (68^ Xju^ J^ ^ *^^^ Jaup. J ^W ^ 
^\ gt^l OiXX&t^ Uy&JI t^ v3y v5^ f^yt LP;I^ (»Bt ^^t ^1 

^^\ fy *:fyj .^ .ft \^ UU) il:>^ ^tf, ^jJcXi^l ^ (37^! .t .i, 
e;t SL^^ x^\jo\ l^ ^\Sy ^y^:, 8^^ ^♦^Uc j^JUb jjJ^Xi^? 3^Xft 

ii^AA^aiti 8wX^ac<^U3 ^lui muo \y\S ^.^t (^^^^^JLAMXt vS <^^ jA^ (^•^3 

Uxj! ;?UJJ gy> >J L^^ U^ ^^;JiX4ii ^J\d^ \hj ixX ji ^joj^i]^ 

^^^A^ Uj 14^ is .^ .ft Ui Uy aIU3 ^iXiiuL^I iUIb^ 04A;yJ3 I^Lft 

1) Ewald's 'ms. reads j^\; but no Arabic month is so 
designated: we have therefore altered the text ^^1 may, howe- 
ver, be the same as ^^t ^^, the iOth of Dulh'ijj'ek. 

2) This passage commencing with the word Us is left out in C. 2. 

3) C. 2 reads yoUwo for ^aXmm*. 

4) C. 2 reads v^.;^i for e^L^t; the latter is the usual 

method of spelling the word. 

5) C. 1 reads «^JLiu« for lui&o. 

6) The particle \d\ is better left out as in C. 1. 
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*^5 oi O^^^ £* *^'^ ^^'^^ii ^^^ «^ ^ ids yl JUu &a,^Ij4 
iUw ^ 0U5 XjLt^ «j**« Xa*. ij l^t J>j^ KjL«, ij«»4^ KJU> ,5 lu^^t 

o* u"*** **^j*' J* «^>i" eft*- oW dH /^ waU:L.»»5 KjU, £«-• 



1) y^l is in Ewald's ms., but this name is generally writ- 
ten with r>> and not with :>. 

2) ^^AitJt, Weil p. 612 conjectures that Ibn Abd EI-Hakem 

has here confounded the word Elabsi with the word Elthakifi, 
Eltbakif being the name by which EI-Horr's tribe is usually 
designated. We rather think that Elabsi has been mistaken 
for Elakki or Elghafeki, the latter being the name employed 
to denote a member of the tribe to which Abd Errahman be- 
longed. Cf. note 34 of this treatise. 

3) C. 1 reads Jwaj^I for aJUj^Jt. 



^ A-4-^ J^^ ^J vJUb LtiJL^ wX^^ it^j ^^1^ ^l ^ aiU5. JB 
L-^ Ji U J8 Aiftil^ O^^ JosaftJI^ ^^j^jiXJ^ JJ>1 O* J^^ v:;Jil (j<»j$ 
«;Ol5 ^.^ J aJ U U3^ Jjj JS 8^^ ^» ^^5 8^; J^ c>^ C5^j5 

.A .ft ^^ iX:!^ *>^i fX^ j^t ^ iXjjJ JJ3 4 ^ ,^1 ^ ^y^ 

^ *Lo'c Ji^ JSJU^ e;OCi3 i ,^3 t^^\ ^i (33^yuD ^| ^ 

J^3^^ l-4-to jObA^ Sl^l yO^ ^ vJlU^t^ Ma^l ^1 g.;ifi jiOA 

v^A^Saj «^^ ^^i^t 'T^^^ v:^' qJ ^^ «^v5 ^j.o i\^^ ^,4-«^ 

« 

* 



„sea"; and El-Makkari (History of the Mohammedan dynasties 
in Spain; translated by de Gayangos), |Vol. II, p. 9 quot- 
ing this passage of Ibn Abd EI-Hakem, follows the former 
reading. 

1) C. 1 reads s:^ instead ol ^, the former word refer- 
ring to ^\: this is evidently incorrect; for the lady would thus 
be the mother and the sister of Abd Allah at the same time. 



^j ^' k3J^^ tv>^iiAC j^JU J^Ua^ V^^ juobLb •:>! ^ ^t ^JImmc ^k\ 
o^f cX4i^ O^^ ^^ iutAMT 1^1^* iV^ j^^ >^ luULc or j^^ &jtAji 

^^fi> ^X^ ^\,^ vXj^ (J*;P- Qli' ^ jUfe^ JB iXA-.«J\ ^jpCfit vX:)^. 
Juoli. yLJ! *X^ B^iy i ^^ f I^LT^ ,3 J:j ^I ;M U-^ ;^^< >»*^ 

cr «iiiX-j |^^a9 ^^^ L5r^J vS^ *^* t5^' J^^-^^ '^ vS ^ 

L«^ Id .^ .<^ Lu 1^ ^Ad ^ir.^ ttiiili^ J s^AiB yytlt Stliai JL5WXt 
0^^ X\ fj^ ^^ Jc>^ ^1 I^^J (j^rUI J4J::>J ^,4^-*^ ,^< OT^ ^J,! 

•ot 4f^wt^. o;^ "^t^^ or*! >} SiXiK^ yft'llt f^XfJ s^* 0)t3 u^y^a^ 

1) C. 2 reads ^ for ^>f, the latter reading is iocorrecU 

2) The text reads ^asA ; but that word conveys not a pro- 
per meaning in this passage ; we have therefore read J^. See 
Weil Geschichte der Chalifen, Vol. I, p. 607. 

*'\) C.. 1 reads c^^. for ^^^ ^ the former word signifies 



r 

»JIX« i^j (3^ eB:**»j[j 5*>j" ^^*«' J*** a» e&8* i3L*j /-*i iu^-s-t ^.^ 

L-^_?.|j>5 L^^ tJ* Nil- i^ ^;^« J (25 dJt J^ ^ J^Uwf 

^.^i>t L«.L9 lui^ i,!5oyi^ Ait (1 \yih j:js> t^Uil ^jXii\ vX^jj ja\^ y^b 
Ji C/h-^^ (j<^'»: > iXA:>t Ltac «s^U or* (-^^^ qIj ^b^ ^^ ^^fi^t .t .ft 

-^H:».^' rr^ jO^^ cr» J .J cf^-*. vi!^'' ^^^ r^--^ ^' o^ wVij^ ^! 

A«X^Lb.^ A-.^.r> j,^l*:> J ^^)i^\^ jjUl^! ^.^t^ llUi^t ;WU:>^ 

nL^^ IUL9 &U:^ Uu/29 Guu ^^j^uJl J aJ Uj Old ^(i^^ ^^VJLd o^t ^\ 
^^ iX-sj^ Ux«j L4I9 cj^U)^ i;i* >rfli?. I^aIc j-Jb^ iCkJLfi u?^ i^^ 

1) C. 1 reads \^xiaj for t^JLb. 



»^5 ^ J^^j SCA^Ut ^i ^tj x^jj-t, njl^l, «.X^e ^kl ^J V*« 
U w<i, i5L^ iUuUit ^ Ij jJ^I Jus «I jLfii «,..^UJt o^' nsXzfji 
«i)d5 ^, ju.(^ ^t^ ft^ ^Ij IAXju sL^t (3^^)^'^ «I v3l^ o^^U 
^ .ft ^^ ^« },\ ^^\ 0^ u»J_^ l^yi. J \yc>-^ luU?!, L*** 

aI JL-fi-i .3 .J <5w^ y2a>^ N^tJ <^ »^»ft5y .^ •J jj^5 ^A« u^^^^ 
^1^ ^^ «UI jUjJ iuJUi U[^ Ut^ »J^\ ^«i JId tJiP Li;«:>1 ^^JU 
Lu Ur 15 .^ > Lu US' .-0 ^ ^jjj? wXac JOS ^tf ^ iuU J^^ xkX3 ^d<i\ 

*il33 c^^tf^ iy J^jL\Ji LM^yCfi. g^ »^ .,^^ ^^ .5 ^ ^^ 
I ) C. 1 reads ^ Ju ^^ for <^ vXih^ ; ^^® '^^^^ i® correct. 



\^Lo\ ^j^ l^ sX!>\ Ji j^ls J^ J\ ^^li, ^^ L^.^? \S^^ 
s^A9 v-Aaj ^6 L4J Jjfij U ^uXj ^ aJ ^^vXi^wj^ «^^4^ a«' ,i^i^ 

^^ V25;>au (2^^^^ ^^\ ^^t jujJ oJi5 «5a5 o^^ uu luu jjXJi 

w ^Li^ aupoi L^f ^j*,UJt jsa«j ^«3^ \d^ sj^\ v^fii W *i^ oXJt 
^^^-a« ^^c^ Hj)acti\ i? ^y<?- ^ JJb ^Sl aJ \ji\M w«>P i» [^1^ 



1) C. 2 reads ^>^ for qI^^. 

2) C. 1 adds ^t which is here unnecessary. 






^^,-ft J^ili *U! J»U£; iXS ,^^ JU5 tj^Uii il gy> ^ id^ J^As 
^3APl3 (jia^yo iXJ^?^ *^ •^ o^ "^y c>fi J ^ (^^ f^5 ^ JUb^ 



1) C. 1 reads Lfl <J^d for Ul yiaS. 

2) C. 1 reads *o Jli JU^ ;ca4^ for ju ^^\ L. 

3) C. 2 reads c>>aj (^5133 J^^l^ instead of .^^^ ^ iJw^^l^. 



1 

^^jb.^ ^ipArAJt^ >oiAd Uli ^jmJ^^I^ is^^3 VwCsbo LJyaild «0l:>5 vs^^Jle 
jj..-^^^ ^^li ^Jlj ^ ^jJ^KI gi cr o"^ C5^f^ '^^^ ^^^ 

^^^^^ g.^i>^ ikJ Jjo- ^tf ^3^ sX^\ JwUL V^ajU ^^Lb bj^ &L*^ 
aOj! ^Aj'i? ^^c vjJLsiU^^* BJuU^3 ^-^^^^ ^^LJLw ^j^JiXi'it CT .^ ^^ 

yivX.^!^ .^tNiLUJI tid^Aj ^^^yk ^U^ ^^^^ ^ J .ft &Ajt Mj/^ ^^ft 
j-^ I- j^**^^ "^^y^^ ^y^ >oLfiIt^ eA.^ait ^^s^A*- «^' i,AA *=-i , i3 



1) C. 1 reads y^iyW instead of ovsJ^ 

2) C. 1 reads w^^^x^q instead of v£>v.AiU ; the latter is more 
correct. See p. f note 1. 

3) C. 1 reads s6^c>^ for sds^.^\ the latter is preferable. 

4) aI is left out in C. 1. 

2 



5_*a^5 ^^ ,^1 ble, «>^ «u«. J^ ^ J^^< ^tf (2^«, 

oA-^5 U, «*iia jM'V ey*^' u>»- J^^X» i^ ji«; ^^5 tti* 
^Uil ^ "4 JS ^uJUi«e. CW 15^ ^ SV- i ,^liO^« La-O^ C)^^' 
jCAiiofiit vkxi^b c>wA«&»5 ('I'^jUi jJ^t v::.mA36 ju^ J^ LJ^Xa 



•• •• 



for the preposition a is more commonly used in Arabic with verbs . 

of filling than the preposition j. 

1) C. 1 adds xAti, 

2) C. 2 reads ^1^^ instead of ^1^ ^t^, the latter is prefe- 
rable; as it corresponds to the phrases which have been used to 
express the cases of plunder mentioned in the preceding page. 

3) C. 2 reads v^^^Jt ,,y%>^^9 ^he first word conveys not a 
proper meaning in this passage, the second is right. C. 1 reads 
v.3Jc^t x^jS, the first word is right, the second is wrong; we 

have therefore in this case chosen the second word found in 
C. 2 and the first in C. 1. 

4) C. 2 reads ^^ ^Li instead of ^^x\J^^ the latter is more 

correct in this connexion. 

5) C. 1 reads c>^ for s^i^y 



wA&>L«<sit tjJOfij, «Ut l^siXi ^,«i«j ^^ ^t i^ [fiUA I^Kw ^t 

[^ Jilt lUU l>:>;^t^ »^Ocm.^ >^t ^^ ^ Laa^ <^( i^iJW 

Ut juft l^...^^ iit5JiX^ ^^JUai jJLfi LJ^ 3*t La^ ^3*19 U^t ^>aU 
L..«^.vM^I i^LJ J^^t ^tf ^13 t,xife V^ ^^ ^^JUtl 



1) C. 1 reads s^U^ for n^is^. 

2) Thems. reads tf«|jC&, but this word conveys no meaning 

in this passage, we have therefore altered the text and read »3«Xm. 

3) C. 1 reads L^ for Uj, 

4) C. 1 reads Uj instead of Lj:, the latter is more correct; 



j^Uil a* J^ c^t ^Uj* (^yJ ^If, ^1 «UI, L4«i 8O4UI v^l Wt 

' .^ ^ Lo Maiit^ v'^JJt cr 8^ kl^ U-l^' Vt^*3<)^ (iU9 >« A* 
c^^lJi 2>^^ V'XXJt cr itiLJl^^i' (^ (^ V'Aiit ^Lyaij K>^«Mg* 
^>|.».«j^ LfSMJ ;^':(t) Lfiiyii LSU»>I Ju>L«i Lfla*.^ V/»«^ U>^ 

1,-JU.jlJ jfjc^ ^1 e?t>- I^^SJuoa ^ \j^ zj^t^ *y\j UU iaS jJLt. 



1) C 1 reads 

2) C 1 read* .^^n instead of frnV.. 

3) C. 1. reads ^^ for lOjfj, the latter is more correct. 
see Ewaldi Grammatioa Critica Lingaae arabioae. Vol. II, $.671. 



VJ^^ *-*^ *i^^ «.85Uo jJLju ./J .fi ^ vA^^« ,^1 ^^v*!^ uaaXS ^UiJ{ 
U5\^S Uxii *4X&5 (liuAfi fvXftj j^ i^jb ^^L^. 'i^ ^^Lfc ^J ^^ 

Uk^^ ^J>^ gjju^! J^^ ,5C:> ;^j^^ V^ ^It^S V/^' y>^ 

Jf L.^t cr J^l3 BcXJ^ ^^t ^^LT^ ^^ ^^ *l» iVAft lO^t O^^^' 
^$^t iiX^^ ^$^)^ bt Ut &i i3ia> »U9/9 yjJLh »UL3 lui?^ ^t ,^^«so/> 

Vj-«XI|» ^ >i^ CI^^JUmJJ gi^ iMw 0^3 (>J;^ *Ui jOfis (5 U«J| Ait 

1) C. 1 reads ndUXc instead of juU, the latter is correct, 

otherwise the preceding verb must be changed from the 3rd 
person singular to the 1st person. 

2) C, 1 reads J^t which gives no meaning in this sen- 
tence; we therefore follow the reading ^^\ of C. 2. 

3) C. 1 adds A.Jb, which word here is wholly unnecessary. 

4) G. 2 reads sUU'i, which is the dual of jU'i and signifies 

ornaments for the hands and feet. Weil p. 523 translates the 
word a screen for the head, „ein Schirm bedeckte sein Haupt^^. 

C. 1 reads xltUd; the word is not explained in Dozy's Dictionnaire 

des noms des vetements chez les Arabes. 

5) C. 2 reads iJLaJI instead of Unit. 



^^ JU, L^iXi jdtuiij ^t ^^LL ,yaMj Jul»jS iXijJ ^Ji;^' t*^^ 
e^l Lu 15 ^*£aj ,^ ^^^ U* IS .J .ft Lu vUJfl J> Vi«! ^' **^ 

»^t vi^«*j (^^^ sa^J ^\ iulfijt J*, saMi» cr o*^>» «>*-*- 

^^t ^^Oa iJ JlSi jJ lij^ tuUls A«it tJ^ AA«j ^\ ^Ut, mUV o[;Ub 

U ojLJs iX-s-t, yt^J cr k*i U jU*> <JJ« J^U: »i>^U» «*^ 
^^-^ vl^t, ViiSi\^ K«ttRit, v'flOJ!^ r^^'^ /^' cr* «*>^ o*^ 



this connexion, we have therefore preferred the reading ^t. ,^JUI 
of C. 2. 

1) G. 1 reads ,^Ajjut for 1 - , ;*■« . The only difference in 
these readings is the position of the points; in p. 1 there is 
another reading, vj»%]^, and this is the more common as well 
as the more correct 

2) The words ^ULII jus ^ J^tl^Jt ^^ are left out in C. 1 . 




J( Jut f^^ yA S^js. ^^e^ A«*^ V*j^' ^'^'^ "'^^ Cr j*i 

UU >» ^ i C*i Ijj^ i^u- 4X5, ^>i«jLflrt cr t^ or> 

^ %yi\} f^ ^yi^^ *^ J>^^ c^JJt diUt ^1/ ^^ n)u« or 

(S^lj »^ iui« 5,/>l5 (5 »uI?;S jy;?. jOfilj ^jLb jLs. Ui J8 »^ 
^. < L ra,i J^ ^Jb l^^l ^ .^♦4JUS JOufcli I^Lasb wL^I icU cr 

1) G. 1 reads ^JOt for i^JJt, the latter is more correct, 
referring to ^, 

2) C. 2 adds UL 

3) G. 2 adds vuUS' U. 

4) C. 1 reads v^^^ for ,^t. 

5) t. ., "^.i^ stands in the ms., but that reading gives 

no sense in this sentence; we have therefore read V B*^' for 

6) C. 1 reads t^^ ^y.'^^ ^he second word gives no sense in 



f 

j»..J,XSi\ w*&"L*fl (Jiji>i ii< &e\hi\ ^jJ>ji qLU jytfj Jusftlj ^ IX 
( 1 1*>L^- Jso- xkb-iy ^LaL ^^U» Jm*U iOMI' o^ C^^-^ o"^? 
L-*_j3^*: ,JJ^}Si\ v^s-U (^jsW i1 »1 XJJ, v&ou ^ ^yyb Ji^ 
^t '^t sli^A "^Ij M^ «I «ji^H JLfii ^Ub ujUJ ^ L«L»l9 L^JU^, 

^jli L^yjli LS*^ ^5 »I ,;,£aj ^5 ***ijL e.**J SOfttf-j it e.«*3 

Jif y«— JO^J^I «5as.Ju lit «J jLBi fcJle ^*J^ tR!»- *# j.yb jL^UI 

n - y -j.«, yy U*i ^j\Jo J.*:> ^Jt «J (jLfi^ ^).^;> ^Liit yy L^ 

jL^I «jJo it 4*4 jdUaJ w*rtjXI, ^L«L «V ^s^^ Uii yJOki^t, 

t_^U^ wl;SPl cri^J^o*^^ v^'^' "^J «^**^' l^ "J^ '^ o*^ 

Ji^ ^»i .^U» cr w vjJbi^ ositf u JJtc v.Al*iP v^SstjXt ^t "Jt 

cr ««- ^ytf cr> o^ *-*^5 **^' -i' J^ "r^O S3* /•' *i ^^LL 
f 10 ^^u, _^ jJi,5 «^ ^)^t, wLflPt i^^ vHii'' o^ W^ j^' 

t 

L^.^^ ^^^ f? L^ JUL? J iu^U> L« UJ^ ^.^\J\ 4 g^j^ ^ Lb^ 



used by Arabic writers to designate the place, where the Mos- 
lems first landed on Spanish ground. 

1) C. 1 reads l|OL|j they exchanged presents* 

2) C. 1 reads ^^ jA , the reading of C. 2 is preferable. 



S/^ &> ^}^ *^^ J* ^-*^* "^^^ **^'j ^ 'H?^ '^'- 
4^_^_-o ^ JLfi^^ gjiSuJJL «JUJ t;..^, vj*^? cr ^j ^ K*-. ^» 

A^ii ^t 20 lit ^^ju ^ _^ ^mo KjJi o.A4NMii (3|^'^t ^fikt^ ^^<^n La^^ 

^j^iXjl jL^Ut ^^Ifj c:;yu*J5 ^^;Oa3 iCu*! j dJo^ Gl^ llwy dJU^ v3;li> 

v^L^ (^oLj^ ^^ '^ts^ r^^ cr i>^^ '^ ^^^i ^\ c)«3 *^ 



1) y«JljJt^ yot. The words are written (jM»lyuJt^ yOJt in 

Ewald's ms., and Weil p. 288 reads Tibr and Niras. But the tri- 
bes that are here meant, are probably the El-Botr and El-Bera- 
nes. See note 2 and n. 31 of this treatise. 

2) C. 2 adds Laa^s^^, thie words l^^l HE^j^ are generally 
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ON OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE 
STAMPED BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF 
OVERDUE NOTICES DOES NOT 
EXEMPT THE BORROWER FROM 
OVERDUE FEES. 




